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RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. Ev.ry 
Evening at 8 sharp (no overture), Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, at 2sharp, Mr. Arthur Collins presents KLAW 
and ERLANGER’S stupendous produc.ion of BE N 
HU R_ with powerful cast _ Box Office OPEN ALL Day 


RINCE OF WALES’S.—Lessee and Manager. 
Ir. Frank Curzon. 

EVERY EVENING, at 9 o'clock, 
Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY and his Company in a new 

Farce by GEorRGE ARLISS, entitled, 

THERE AND BACK. 
Breceded at 8.15 by “ MISS BRAMSHOTT'S ENGAGE. 
MENT.” 
MATINEE EVERY SATU RDAY, at 3. 


RITERION THEATRE. Lessee, Mr. Charles 
Wyndham. Mr. FRANK CURZON’S Season. 
Every Evening, at 9, Miss ANNIE HUGHES in 
A COUNTRY MOUSE. 


Preceded at 8.15 by “A BIT OF OLD CHELSEA,” 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. 


T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30 punctually. 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA, 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY, at 2.15. 


Box Office, ro to 10. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
THE BANDITS. THE BANDITS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 


An ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


PARIS IN LONDON. 

EARL’S COURT, LONDON, S.W. 
Admission Daily, 1s. Open from 12 noon to 11.30 p.m. 
An unequalled representation of the most attractive 
features of 
THE GREAT PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 

Modern French Fine Art Collection French Products 
and Manufactures. Reproduction of the CHAMPS bLY- 
SEES, THE CHATEAU, THE SEINE, TUILERIES 
and LOUVRE, THE PALAIS LUMINEUX. 

THE PALAIS DU COSTUME. 
A splendid pageant of Costumes from 4,400 B.c. to 
1902 A.D. 
THE CHARMING NEW PARISIAN THEATRE OF 
THE JARDIN DE PARIS. 

PALAIS DES ILLUSIONS, VOYAGE ON THE 
RIVER STYX, TOPSY-TURVY HOUSE, PARIS 
MORGUE, TERRORS OF THE BASTILLE. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH MILITARY BANDS. 

IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 


PA BELGIUM,—12 hours only from London. 
Summer and Winter Seasons. Casino always 0. en. 
Same attraction as at Monte Carlo. Delightful cli: ate 
Celebrated Iron Medicinal Waters. Sporting and Social 
Fétes Daily. Prizes given by Casino to value 500,000 
francs. Two Racecourses, Pigeon Shooting, Tennis, 
Horse Shows, Golf, Batailles de Fleurs. For «ll infor- 
mation apply to the SecRETARY, Casi: 0, Spa. 


UBLIN, WICKLOW, AND WEXFORD 
RAILWAY. 


DELIGHTFUL SUMMER TOURS AND EXCURSIONS 


Through the Picturesque and Far-famed 
COUNTY WICKLOW, “ The Garden of Ireland.” 
SEASON 10902 (From 1st May ttll 31st October) - GRAND 
DAY TRIPS, including Rail, Car, and Waggonette 

Drives to 

GLENDALOUGH (Seven Churches), THe DEviv’s GLEN, 
GLEN OF IMAEL, WoOODENBRIDGE (The Balmoral of 
Ireland), VALE oF Ovyoca, LuGNaguILLA MounvTatn, 
MEETING OF THE WATERS, SHELTON ABBEY, HAuNtTS 
ROUND ARKLow, and numerous other Tourist Resorts of 
this Beautiful and Historic County. 

SATURDAY TO MONDAY COMBINED RAIL 
AND HOTEL TICKETS TO 

Bray, GREySTONES, DeLGAny, WIcKLow, RATHNEW, 
RATHDRUM, Ovoca, AUGHRIM, and GLENDALOUGH 
(Seven Churches), 

DAY TRIPS TO KILLINEY HILL, VICTORIA 
PARK, commanding one of the Finest Views in Europe. 
Combined Rail and Char-a-Banc, Return Tickets issued 
daily from Westland Row. 

PLEASURE AND SCHOOL PARTIES arranged for 
on Specially Cheap Terms. Excursions EVERY SUNDAY 
to Bray AND GREysTONES, and all Stations in Counties 
Wicklow and Wexiord. 

GRAND CIRCULAR CYCLING TOURS. 


FISHING SHOOTING. BOATING. 


For full particulars of above, see the Company's 
Illustrated Tourist Guide and Programme, or apply to 
Mr. Joun CoGuian, Jraffic Manager, Westland Row 
Station, Dublin, A. G, REID, GENERAL MANAGER. 


TOUR TREELAND: 


VISIT THIS PICTURESQUE 
COUNTRY. 


Official guide replete with all information, 
beautifully illustrated, free on application. 


ST. JAMES'S, 


Every assistance afforded enquirers; Railway 
Tickets by all routes and Hotel Coupons 
issued; arrangements made to secure the 

comfort of Passengers. 
Address— 

GEO. K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
Irish Railways Tourist Office, 
2, Charing Cross, London, S.W 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


Competitors from Abroad.—A correspondent writes to me as 


follows from Kissenpoora, Meerut, India, under date May 24 :— 

With reference to the paragraph on page 167 and the notice on page 193 of your 
issue of April 30 I would point out that the extension of time granted up to June 21 
will not admit of 
solutions of the mono- 
gram published in your 
issue of May 21 being 
returned in time from 
any part of India 
except Bombay, and 
even this is doubtful 
and depends on the 
mail arriving there on 


a Friday. 
Your issue of May 
2r will have left 


London by the mail of 
triday, May 23, and 
this mail will arrive 
in Bombay at the 
earliest on Friday, 
June 6, and will be 
delivered in Calcutta 
in that event on Sun- 
day, June 8. The 
following outgoing 
mail leaves Calcutta 
on Thursday, June 12, 
and Bombay on Satur- 
day, June 14, and will 
not be delivered in 
London before Mon- 
day, June 30, or nine 
days after your latest 
time allowed. 

This will reach you 
too late to enable you 
to make any altera- 
tions in the conditions 
of the present com- 
petition, but I am giving you the information as it may be of use in helping you 
to fix final dates for future competitions. 


I quite sympathise with my correspondent, but I am afraid in our 
next competition it will not be possible to extend the date of closing 
as he suggests. Already I have received hundreds of grumbling 
letters from competitors in our Monogram Competition at being kept 
so long in suspense as to the result. 

The First Person to Cry ‘‘ God Save the King ” after the Corona- 
tion.—It will be the privilege, as of old, for the Westminster scholars 
present in the Abbey on the coronation day to hail the King and 
Queen as the procession passes up the nave with shouts of ‘‘God 
save King Edward and Queen Alexandra.” This has been the 
custom for many coronations past, and the first recorded attendance 
of the scholars at the function dates back to the coronation of 
James II. and his Queen, Mary of Modena. At that ceremony 
there were present forty scholars who sang in Latin as the King and 
Queen came into sight towards the chancel, ‘* Vivat Jacobus Rex et 
Regina Maria.” To-morrow the same ceremony will take place, except 
that the boys from Westminster will have to shout “ Vivat Edwardus 
Rex et Regina Alexandra,” the captain of Westminster schocl, as 
the chief of the boys, leading the shouting. He will, ther fore, 
be actually the first. subject of their Majesties to hail them as 
Sovereigns of Britain at the coronation, Mr. Wilfrid A. Greene 
entered Westminster School in 1896 and was elected captain of 
the school last August. He joined Westminster as a non-resident 
Queen’s scholar, and has had a distinguished career there. He is 
a native of Kent. 

Stage Manager of the Coronation.—As earl marshal, with the 
entire stage management of one of the most stupendous pageants in 
all history upon his mind, the Duke of Norfolk must be at the pre- 
sent moment about the most anxious man in the world. But he 
does not show it. Rather short, strongly built and muscular, deep- 
chested, with strong sinewy hands, a good, true, care-lined face with 
furrows of sorrow deep and bitter, and a cheery word for everyone at 
all times, a shrewd, capable face, and a quiet determination under a 
careless manner, such is the premier duke and earl of England in 
outward appearance. To his friends he is the best of friends, the 
staunchest and most reliable, the most genial companion, and the 
most unpretending of men, 


THE FIRST OF THE KING'S SUBJECTS TO 
CRY ‘‘GOD SAVE THE KING” AFTER 
THE CORONATION 


The duty of leading the shout of ‘‘God Save the 

King” (or Queen) in the Abbey immediately after the 

crown has been placed on the King’s head has for 

many hundred years fallen to the lot of the captain 

of Westminster School. The captain this year is 
Mr. W. A. Greene 


The 4 s. d. of Attending the Coronation.—The expenses of 
peeresses who attend the coronation even in the simplest state will be 
very heavy. First, there is the question of robes, necessitating an 
outlay of from £35 to £100,  Silver-gilt coronets, which will 
principally be worn, cost £30, and therefore many wives of peers 
will wear mere tinselled metal. Only one peeress has ordered a 
coronet of pure gold. Nearly every peeress has thought it necessary 
to have some new jewels and most of the tiaras worn in the Abbey 
will be seen for the first time. Peeresses will be charged £2 2s. 
each for theirluncheon, and if not fortunate enough to be invited to 
breakfast in the House of Commons must pay 15s. for that meal. The 
chairs occupied in the Abbey will cost £5 5s. each, although, should 
it be so desired, they may subsequently be sold as souvenirs at a 
profit of from £15 to £25. Minor expenses such as_ new carriages, 
liveries for servants, and the hundred and one extra disbursements 
necessitated by the great function will absorb no inconsiderable sum, 
so that the total outlay by peeresses alone may be estimated to run 
into seven figures. 


The Navy League and the Coronation.—An excellent guide to 
the coronation naval review has been prepared by that energetic and 
patriotic body, the Navy League, and published by Archibald Con- 
stable and Co., Ltd. Amongst the contributors are Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Julian S. Corbett, Mr. Arnold 
White, Mr. Harold Beghie, Admiral the Hon. Sir E. R. Fremantle, 
Mr. F. T. Bullen, and Commander the Hon. H. N. Shore, R.N. 
The publication, which is excellently illustrated, serves the double 
purpose of promoting the objects of the league and forming an 
admirable work of refcrence for the visitor to the review. 


THE REV. R. WHINEREY 


Who is singing a solo in the Abbey on the day of the coronation 
ceremony by special command of the King 


Buy the splendid special Golden Coronation Numter of 
THE SPHERE 

Price half-a-crown. Richly produced in colours, 

A magnificent example of colour printing. 


Entirely prepared in England by the King’s Printers. 
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1. The 
King rides 
out from the 
central gateway 
of Buckingham 
Palace 


2. Next the King passes under the leafy shade 
of the Mall 


San Marino at the Coronation.—The fact 
that the little semi-independent Italian Republic 
of San Marino is to be represented at the coro- 
S nation should be of interest to stamp collectors, 

ee . ae for one of the outward visible signs of independ- 
pa ANU RNE NAS | mS, ence which the Republic occasionally exhibits is 
es pesca: WH YS sites a a Re the issue of stamps and post cards. This is not 

ss ; strictly necessary, for the postal necessities of the 
Republic are very exiguous, and Italian stamps 
would serve the purpose. But as the stamps and 
post cards are effective they sell well to dealers 
and collectors and form quite a source of revenue 
in addition to the sale of titles. The post cards 
are especially good, being illustrated in colours 
with a vicw of the Capitol of San Marino and 
vignettes of the two consuls in their official robes. 


3. On past the 
steps leading to 
the Duke of 
York's Column 


Coronation Weather.—The man of science 
and the most enterprising journalist fail equally in 
attempt-ng to get at the intentions of the clerk of 
the weather. A well-known weather prophet 
predicted snow some 
weeks ago. Curi- 
ously enough, and 
fortunately for 
everyone except the 
prophet, up went the 
temperature at once 
and we had ap- 
parently jumped 
into summer, only, 
however, to be 
jumped out of it 
again with equal sud- 


4. Across the wide Horse Guards Parade 


Coronation Souvenir.—Some of the clubs 


are not content with issuing mere paper or 
card permits to the guests who have obtained 
seats for the coronation. Some of these cards 
are intended to be preserved as a memento 
of the event. That issued by Boodle’s is 
really quite pretty. It is emblazoned in gold 
and colours with a large imperial crown 
between the Royal Standard and the Union 
Jack, while underneath is a garland of the 
flowers of June. The wording of the invita- 
tion is in illuminated work of gold and colour. 
There is a detachable part to be given up at 
the door. 


5, Through the Horse Guards archway, where the glory of the gilded 
coach will be momentarily dimmed by the shadow 
of the arch 
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denness. Experts 
vary in their opinions 
as to what weather 
we may expect 
at the coronation ; 
snowstorms,  thun- 
derstorms, and heat 
waves are all pre- 
dicted. We can 
only hope that the 
clerk of the weather 
may strike the 
happy medium, 
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6. Then through the wide windows of the coach the 
King will see the historic Banqueting Hall of his 
less judicious ancestor, Charles I. 


Thieves and their Punishment.—The English 
regalia and royal plate have more than once been 
the object of attention of daring thieves. Every- 
one knows the story of Colonel Blood’s daring 
attempt in the Tower, but many years earlier he 
had a predecessor, one Pedlicote by name, who 
succeeded in partially looting the King’s treasury 
at Westminster with the help of certain monks of 
the Abbey. That was in the time of Edward L, 
and the King hurrying back to London on the 
news of his loss had the transgressors seized and 
executed. Pedlicote was, by the way, a London 
merchant, and it is his skin and the skins of his 
accomplices which still decorate a door within the 
Abbey precincts and are shown to the curious as 
proof of the thoroughness of methods of justice in 
medizeval times. 


The Crown Jewels.—The orb, which is placed 
in the Sovereign’s right hand when he is 
crowned but is.afterwards borne in the left, is a 
ball of gold with a gold band set with jewels round 
the centre, from 
which rises an arch 
similarly ornamented, 
both being edged with 
pearls. Large rubies, 
emeralds, and sap- 
phirs in diamond 
settings decorate the 
band and the arch, on 
the summit of which 
is a large cross of 
gold studded with 
diamonds, a sapphire 
being at the centre 
of one side and an 
emerald at the other. 
The cross stands on 
an immense amethyst 
of rich lilac colour 
cut in facets and 1} 


in. in height. It 
will be carried by 
the Duke of 
Somerset. 


10. Then the great coach will finally draw up in front of the little Goth’c annexe which has 
arisen by some magical plaster work in the space of a few days, and the King’s 2 
journey to Westminster will have ended the clock struck five. P 


Ee ATs Ter 


7. Afew 
seconds 
later the 
coach will 
rumble through 
the wheaten arch 
of Canada 


rr — neers 
Pith Speen s ae! 3) ME By 
‘ 


8. On past 
the great 
Government 
offices 


9. Until the beautiful grey 
pile of the ‘Church of 
St. Peter, Westminster,” 
comes into sight 


Ticket-holders and 
the Abbey.—Surprise is 
bcing expressed at the 
opening of the Abbey 
doors at 6.30 a.m. on 
Coronation Day, but this 
is an hour and a half 
later than in 1838. On 
that occasion the doors 
were opened exactly as 
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A Seddon Story.—Innumerable are the 
stories, more or less apocryphal, told of 
Mr. Seddon, the man of the moment. 
Indeed, in the estimation of the “man in 
the street” the uncrowned king of New 
Zealand is the one representative colonial, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
the uncrowned king of the Dominion, coming a good second. But 
Mr. Seddon, although popularly reckoned one of the greatest colonial 
statesmen in the Empire, is not by any means a fersona grata with 
the New Zealand landed interest or Conservatives generally. A 


burke 


MR. SEDDON AND THE PRINCESS CF WALES 


The photograph shows Mr. Seddon in his uniform as Premier of New 
Zealand welcoming her Royal Highness during her tour in Australasia 


correspondent sends us the following amusing anecdote of the 
early official career of the New Zealand Premier. He was once 
invited by Lord Onslow to stay at Government House. It was 
noticed that this guest invariably absented himself from meals, so at 
last an aide-de-camp asked him if the hours did not suit, as if so he 
would try and have them altered. Whereupon Mr. Seddon naively 
rejoined, “ Oh, | did not know that board was included.” 

The King as a Man.—“ Every inch a king” in the person of 
King Edward means 5 ft. 6} in., and in weight he scales about 
sixteen stone, yet such is the dignity of his bearing and the excel- 
lence of his carriage that his Majesty’s appearance belies the lowness 
of his stature and the weightiness of his person. His courtesy and 
tact are proverbial, but though the King’s smile is ever ready and 
most engaging, yet his clear blue eyes are quick to discern and see 
below the surface. Lord Randolph Churchill declared that King 
Edward would have made a splendid judge by virtue of his unerring 
perception of character. His memory of faces and facts is unim- 
peachable, and he speaks French, German, Italian, and Russian as 
fluently as he does English, which is his favourite language, though 
Queen Victoria decreed German in the home life of the Royal 
Family. No man knows more of modern history than his Majesty, 
while in everything that appertains to India and its varied peoples he 
is an expert. 

The Best-dressed Man in Europe.—While many monarchs, as 
also millionaires, take an apparent pride in the shabbiness of their 
attire, King Edward has always acted on Disraeli’s dictum that 
while clothes never made a man many a man has been spoiled by 
inattention to the sartorial gospel. Though his Majesty has the 
ch oce of over a hundred brilliant uniforms his favourite costume is 
that of an ordinary English gentleman. He never orders fewer than 
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eight suits of clothes at a time, and every 
fortnight his tailor delivers a new suit of 
evening dress. He requires a new silk hat 
every week, his gloves, which are made 
to measure, are renewed daily, and he 
never wears a pair of trousers more than four times. As his dis- 
carded clothes are not the property of his valet but are stored away 
the royal wardrobe must be as extensive as that of George IV., the 
auction of whose clothes after his death occupied three weeks. Ever 
since attaining his majority the King has set the masculine fashions 
for the whole world, and among other articles of dress introduced by 
him are the dinner jacket, the knickerbocker suit for shooting, the 
Homburg hat, and the double collar. 


Pensioned Kings.—Rumour cred ts Mr, Kruger with the intention 
of claiming a pension from the British Government in compensation 
for his loss of office, and certainly he could educe several precedents 
in support of his request. Napoleon’s exile at St. Helena was gilded 
with an allowance of £8,000 per annum, and at the present time we 
have four superseded sovereigns on our pension list. Prempeh and 
Asibi, the ex-kings of Ashanti and Kohofu, are each paid £130 a 
year in quarterly instalments by the Colonial Office. Modest though 
these sums may seem they enable the fassé potentates to live in 
considerable style at Matié. Since his deposition in 1897 the 
ex-King of Benin has found his pension of £180 quite sufficient for 
his quiet life at Old Calabar, but the imperial rank of Kabba Ragga, 
erstwhile ruler of the equatorial African empire of Kitwara, secured 
for him £250 per annum on his compulsory retirement to Mombasa. 
In addition the British taxpayer, though he is not generally aware of 
the fact, yearly pays £5,000 towards the salary of the King of 
Greece, France and Russia contributing similar amounts, according 
to an agreement made on the reconstitution of the Greek kingdom 
in 1861. 

Champagne and Peace.—A rather curious story reaches me from 


a Dublin correspondent. This gentleman on the day that Kruger 
issued his ultimatum in October, 1899, purchased a bottle of cham; 


PARIS WORKMEN REGILDING THE BRITISH THRONE 


The above photograph represents the regilding in Paris of what 

was said to be the throne which will be used at the coronation. 

The authorities, however, state that the throne in question has 
never left Westminster Abbey and does not require regilding 


pagne which he placed upon a bracket in his study, resolving not to 
touch it until ‘‘ peace with honour” was proclaimed. At one time 
the chances of the bottle ever being opened looked rather gloomy, but 
the patriotic owner of this bottle of wine never lost heart. During 
the progress of the peace negotiations he happened to be recovering 
from a severe attack of illness, and one Sunday morning was ordered 
by his doctor to drink a little champagne. That night came the 
news of peace with honour. The bottle of champagne, which had 
remained on the bracket for two and a half years, was at once 
removed and its contents sampled with much rejoicing. 
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DRAWN BY NEWTON SHEPARD 


Ere’s a nice go! Me all ready to go to Westminster Habbey and me clean collar not ‘ome from the wash ! 
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Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse & Co. 
are giving 25,000 bottles of sauce 


t was a happy and thoroughly characteristic 
thought on the part of King Edward to 
commemorate his coronation by giving a 
banquet at which all the London poor should 
be his Majesty’s guests. The King’s appeal for 
co-operation in this good work was promptly 
responded to. Hundreds of helpers of both 
sexes came forward to aid in carrying out the 
King’s proposal, and manufacturers of edibles 
and drinkables were not behindhand in their 
eagerness to associate themselves in the good 
cause. It will readily be understood that the 
task of providing 500,000 people with a free 
dinner is neither cheap nor easy ; indeed, only 
the cleverest organisation on the part of the 
workers makes it possible. 

Messrs. Rowntree of York, always fore- 
most in philanthropic works, are supplying 
each of the 500,000 guests with a box of 
chocolate. These boxes have been got up in 
the most artistic fashion, and even when the 
contents have disappeared the cases will, no 
doubt, be treasured as valuable mementoes. 
Then Messrs. Bass have come forward with a 
free gift of all the ale which will be drunk at 


the banquet, some 1,200 barrels I understand, 


The Mazawattee Company are giving 80,000 
boxes of their milk chocolate to the troops who 
line the route of procession 


THE KING’S DINNER TO _ 500,000 
OF THE LONDON POOR 


ON JULY 5 


Some of the Gifts provided for the 
Banquet. 


The Doulton cup, which will be given to each of the guests at the King’s 


dinner to the poor 
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MANUFACTURED BY 
THE 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY, 
% (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND) 
LIMITED 


The Imperial Tobacco Company are giving a packet of 
tobacco or cigarettes to each of the guests at 
the King’s dinner 
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The King’s poorer subjects will 
drink his health in Bass 


and Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse and Co. of 
Yorkshire Relish fame are providing 25,000 
bottles of their sauce. 
Company, forgetful for the moment of the 


The Imperial Tobacco 


worries of trusts and combines, are presenting 
a packet of tobacco or cigarettes to every one 
of the male guests at the King’s dinner. 
These coronation cigarettes and tobacco are 
wrapped in specially-designed paper packets 
on which appears a design commemorative of 
the occasion on which they are given, 

Messrs. Doulton and Co. are sending from 
their factory at Lambeth a cup made from 
their own famous ware for each one of the 
guests who are enjoying his Majesty’s hospi- 
tality on July 5. A picture of the cup appears 
on this page, and readeys can judge for them- 
selves how beautifully Doultons have carried 
out their self-appointed task. In connection 
with the gifts which have been offered in 
connection with the King’s banquet it should 
perhaps be mentioned that the Mazawattee 
Company are giving 80,000 boxes of their 
milk chocolate to the troops who will line 
the route of the procession next ‘Thursday and 
Friday. 
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fhe lid of the boxes of chocolate which Messrs. Rowntree are providing for King Edward's 


banquet to the London poor. 


Messrs. Rowntree are also supplying boxes of chocolate for many 


other entertainments to the poorer classes in the provincial cities 
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THE QUEEN’S ASCOT 


Some of the Scenes on the Course. 


INSPECTING THE HORSES IN THE PADDOCK THE ROYAL ENCLOSURE AND STAND 
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THE DEPARTURE OF THE ROYAL PARTY AFTER THE RACES ON THE FIRST DAY 


‘he photograph of the Queen is by Gunn and Stuart 
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China’s Representative.—Prince Chen, 
the special coronation envoy from China, is a 
son of the well-known diplomat, Prince Ching 
(once president of the old Tsungli Yamen and 
a cousin of the present Emperor). He is just 
six-and-twenty and has never been out of China. He is attached to 
the Emperor as a sort of chamberlain. He is staying at the Hotel 


Cecil, which flies the yellow dragon in his honour. 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


CHINA’S REPRESENTATIVE AT THE CORONATION—PRINCE CHEN 


Coronation Notes.—A correspondent who has been diligently 
reading the “ Coronation Notes” in daily papers for the last fortnight 
sends me the following suggestions for a column in THE TATLER:— 


His Majesty the King has been offered a fabulous sum by an American gentleman 
in'return for the privilege of riding to and from the Abbey in the same carriage as his 
Majesty. With what we can only call instinct his Majesty has anticipated the wishes 
of his subjects by courteously refusing the offer. While our admiration of the refusal 
is great, our abhorrence of the individuals who tempt others in this manner is greater. 


The fact that the coronation procession is not to comprise 20,000 Boer prisoners 
painfully trudging along in heavy chains is held by the continental press to show that 
foreign opinion is at last beginning to have some effect over here. 


The canopy which will be carried over the King's head at the coronation is to be 
borne by two Conservative and two Liberal peers. They have been requested not to 
discuss politics. 


A quantity of illuminated addresses on parchment are reaching his Majesty. It is 
said that his Majesty keeps these and constantly reads them. We mention this as it 
was reported in a contemporary that his Majesty was anxious to receive suggestions 
as to what could be done with them. Indeed, we have received an anonymous letter 
signed ‘ Royal Jam Covers"’ on this subject. 


It has been decided by the Town Council of Hicliffe to change the name of Diamond 
Jubilee Terrace (formerly Jubilee Terrace) to Coronation Terrace. 


An interesting item of art news is that the City fathers, desirous that the invitation 
to the royal luncheon at the Guildhall shall be something worthy of the occasion, have 
ordered a card measuring 13} in. by 10} in., which is the largest ever’ produced, 


A well-known firm are contributing 500,000 boxes of pills to the King's dinner. 


The important new public-house now building at Marlby is to be {named the 
* King’s Head.”’ 


At Coventry there is to be a Godiva procession, weather permitting. 


At Drere-inethe-Hole the mayor will entertain 500 school children in the town hall. 
He will do this by walking up and down the hall on zl fours. 
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In a number of Scotch towns the salaries of the mayors 
have been increased for the year, and many of them 
intend to spend half the increase in connection with the 
coronation. 


At the little town of Farthen the church bell will be 
rung in the morning and in the afternoon the local volun- 
teer will parade in uniform in the marketplace, walk twice round the town, and then 
disperse. The proposal that a fairy lamp should be purchased out of the public 
moneys was negatived after a keen debate; this has caused some disappointment 
among the townsfolk, who had been looking forward to the illumination. 


A number of his Majesty’s subjects all over the world will celebrate the 
coronation by getting drunk, 


It has been estimated that 5,672 small boys will injure themselves by fire- 
works in the course of the coronation rejoicings. For them the day will begin 
with pleasure and end with Pain. 


We hear that some real bargains in seats are to be obtained at some of the 
hospitals on the route in the small-pox wards. 


To let.— Several well-situated sand boxes. Willeasily hold one. Moderate 
prices. Apply Westminster Borough Council.—(ddv .) 


According to the Iiish Herald it will be impossible for the Court of Claims 
to get through all its work, and a number of claims to be present in the Abbey 
will have to be heard after the coronation. 


The report that the King intends to wear his crown slightly on one side 
at the coronation is denied on the highest authority, The canard originated 
on the Continent. 


Another entirely unfounded statement from the same source concerns the 
King’s book-plates which are being sold for the Coronation Hospital Fund. 
It is stated that when the purchasers have pasted these in their most valuable 
books his Majesty intends to claim the books, pointing to the book-plates as 
evidence of ownership. 


A Fitting Survival.—Mr. Frank Scaman Dymoke of 
Scrivelsby Court, Lincolnshire, who is to carry the Royal 
Standard at the coronation, represents a family, members of 
which officiated as royal champions for several centurics, 
and it is satisfactory that some place is to be found in the 
ceremonies of this week for the representative of those who 
held an office of great antiquity, dignity, and interest. When 
it was stated the other day that a doughty Scot intended to 
accept the champion’s challenge and contest the King’s right 
to the title of the Seventh Edward things began to look 
serious. No doubt the irate Scotsman was technically right 
as Great Britain as a whole has not had six Edwards on the 
throne. Butit may safely be said that the challenger will never 
be seen at coronations in the future. Sir Walter Scott was 
present at the ceremony of the challenge at the coronation of 
George IV., and left us his impressions of it, but it found no 

“place when either William IV. or Victoria was crowned. 
The ceremony could not survive the humorous criticisms of 
Thomas Hood and others ; in fact, it was bound to die a 
natural death after such a ludicrous scene as that when a too 
well-trained charger persisted in backing into the royal 
presence as well as when retiring. 


Clarence Fames 


THE STANDARD-BEARER OF ENGLAND—MR. F. S. DYMOKE 


Since 1292 the Dymokes have been hereditary champions of England. At 
the present coronation ceremony the ancient office of champion has been 
dispensed with, but Mr. F. S. Dymoke has been appointed stancard-bearer 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


By Adrian Ross. 


pus arrangements for the coronation are doubtless excellently 

adapted for enabling all London to see the King and Queen 
and the rest of the procession, but they seem to have been intended 
also to prevent their Majes-ies and all others from seeing any of 
London. It may be said of the great occasion that it found the 
metropolis a city of brick (not to mention stone and stucco) and left 
it, fortunately only for a short time, a city of deal. Now brick, much 
begrimed, and stucco, even if freshly painted, are not very impressive 
or beautiful, but they have more dignity than planking, especially 
new planking. There was a certain venerable quality about some 
scaffolding one remembers. Old Moorgate Street Station, for 
instance, waiting vainly for conflagration, with the aged timbers of 
its sheds growing grimier and slimier year by year, till at last they 
had to be rebuilt from sheer decrepitude, was a pathetic object ; 
passengers looked up at it with respect, even with dread, for none 
knew when it might not totter to its fall, But of the stands and 
galleries of to-day, what is to be said? ‘hey are here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, or as soon as the British workman can recover from 
the coronation sufficiently 
to take them down. 
Of all the pageant, 
there will be left only the 
holes where nails were 
driven and an occasional 
stray “ E.R.” forgotten 
on a dingy front. 


pegs) 4 
re. 


here is something 
gloomy, fateful, in 
fact Ibsenic, in a London 
sheathed in Norwegian 
planking, as bald and 
ugly and wooden as a 
problem drama. Even 
the green of the parks, 
responding to the first 
warmth of spring (in 
June), are covered out of 
sight by the inexorable 
staging. Wecannot see 
the trees for the wood. 
It is not, indeed, the first 
time that a King has been 
brought to the scaffold, 
and King Edward can be trusted not to flinch any more than did 
Charles I.—but Charles at least had only one scaffold to face, and our 
King has thousands. 


a 


he coronation seat business has been overdone. The boarding- 

up of London has been uncommercial as well as inartistic. We 
are a nation of shopkeepers, as every other nation is or tries to be ; 
but we are not half thorough enough as shopkeepers. We do not 
know how to dress our windows any more than ourselves. Some 
nations have the genius of temporary, factitious architecture. They 
will run you up a building of mere lath and plaster to hold for a day 
or a weck, or an international exhibition, and you will long for it 
to endure for ever: ‘Oh stay with me, thou wert so fair!” But 
when we put up a temporary construction in front of a house or 
other permanent structure we can only make a horrid affair of 
boards and beams that suggests nothing but a builder’s scaffolding 
or perhaps the elaborate shoring-up of a jerry-built dwelling. 
Even the Venetian masts of the route are due to a Florentine firm. 
Shall we ever be artistic ? 


we might have done well; one 

department in which we excel. There is no doubt that in wall 
papers we are frequently excellent and usually adequate. Their 
variety is infinite, their quality restful or daring, intricately or simply 
harmonious, but usually, given the proper field for display, artistic. 
A really hideous wall paper now is as rare a shock as a really pretty 
one would have been forty years age. Why not have screened our 
hoardings and blocks of seats with wall papers, in costly raised 


herve is one way in which 


TICKET OF ADMITTANCE TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY FOR THE CORONATION 


CEREMONY OF GEORGE 
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designs for the upper Lincrusta, in flat patterns for the middle 
classes, in some simple sprig of artless flowers for the masses ? The 
loyalist could proclaim his passion in a design—I have seen’ scme— 
of lions tying themselves into pleasing knots round crowns and 
other insignia. The Socialist could symbolise his aspirations by the 
harmless convolutions of “ Nouveau Art” patterns. All sorts of 
factions could be appropriately housed at trifling cost, for wa'l paper, 
even at its lordliest, is not prohibitive in expense, and when used for 
a balustrade only a little of it goes a long way. A cheaper colourcd 
paper would serve to mask the seats of the stands, grand and 
otherwise, till they were covered by people. A pair of shears, a 
little paste, a few tacks, and every man might be his own decorator. 
More especially could journalists deck their offices for the occasion 
by wielding their familiar weapons. 


No alas! it is too late, and it is to be feared that plain 
unvarnished deal will be the most conspicuous feature of the 
coronation :— 
A Monarch, the Seventh 
of Edwards, 
Remarked, as he sadly 
went bedwards, 
“Tt cannot be good 
To so much 
wood— 
I hope that it will not go 
headwards,”” 


see 


ill not some poet 
write an appro- 
priate ode on the corona- 
tion which, not by its 
style alone, shall preserve 
a record of the peculiar 
woodenness of the sur- 
roundings ? Where are 
our minor bards? Why 
should we not have some 
assortment of metres like 
the following, which is 
not an imitation of any 
poet in particular :— 


IV. 


O deal! 
O Babyionian boardings, 
O high heroic hoardings, 
On every hand 
Some grand 
Stand ! 
Much ye conceal, 
O boards of deal, 
Veiling each doorway 
With planks of Norway 
Shipped up the Thames and Humber 
Under the most expressive name of lumber, 
Whose meaning I 
Descry, 
Seeing each road I meet 
A fumtered street ! 
To-day all ranks 
Will sit on planks, 
Commons and Lords 
On focal beards ; 
This summer’s day (we hope it won’t be winter’s) 
All classes gather splinters 
From seats that have remained 
Unplaned. 
‘To-day shall te of joy unmixed with sorrow, 
And if mine eyes can pierce the future deep 
Wood will be cheap 
To-morrow ! 
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SOCIETY 


Carries the Queen’s 
Crown.—The Duke 
of Roxburghe, who will 
carry the Queen’s crown 
immediately after her 
Majesty at the corona- 
tion, is the junior Scots 
duke in point of creation 
as well as age. His 
mother was formerly 
mistress of the robes and 
lady-in-waiting at diffe- 
rent times to Queen 
Victoria, and he himself 
was aide-de-camp to the 
Duke of Cornwall during 
the latter’s tour round 
the colonies. Previously 
to that the duke had 
served in South Africa, 
where he gained a 
medal, and it is main- 
tained by his comrades 
that he ought to have 
had the Victoria Cross 
for an act of gallantry 
in taking up a _ dis- 
mounted trooper from 
under fire and carrying 
him safely off the field. 


Lord High Constable 
of Scotland.—The office 
of Lord High Constable 
of Scotland, which the 
Earl of Erroll is to 
exercise at the corona- 
tion only, used to be the 
most important office in 
the northern kingdom 
after the rank of royalty. 
In many respects it 
resembled that of Lord 
High Treasurer of Eng- 
land, who ranked after 
the Archbishop — of 
Canterbury and the Lord 
Chancellor, and whose 
power was so great that 
the office has for many 
years been allowed to 
remain dormant, while 
its functions have been 
divided up among a 
commission of M.P’s. 
This is why the First 
Lord of the Treasury— 
that is, the head of this 
board—is the leader of 
the House of Commons. 
The office of Lord High 
Constable of Scotland, 
however, has remained 
hereditary and has not 
been delegated—with 
the result that it has lost 
all significance. 


An Unfounded Statement.—There ave many vague and mostly 
incorrect rumours flying about at the present concerning various 
among them one which is certainly 
inaccurate—that concerning the appointment of Lady Mowbray and 
Stourton’s eldest son as one of the two pages who will attend the 
Duke of Norfolk at the ceremony. Although quite unfounded there 


coronation arrangements, 


Week by Week. 


THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE 


Mayail 


Who is carrying Queen Alexandra's crown at the coronation ceremony 


a 
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IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


was a certain spice of 
probabil'ty about~ this 
statement as Lord Mow- 
bray is head of one of 
the most ancient and 
distinguished Roman 
Catholic families in the 
kingdom, and his heir 
would be a fitting attend- 
ant to the most promi- 
nent Catholicin England. 


Coronation Delights. 
—Fortunate are those 
houses which have back 
entrances outside the 
line of route to which 
the guests can approach 
without getting up at 
an unearthly hour. 
Ameng these are the 
Duke of Cambridge, Mr. 
King, Lord Glenesk, the 
Bachelors’ Club, Mr. 
Beaumont, Mr. Neu- 
mann, Lord Rothschild, 
the Duke of Wellington, 
the Wellington Club, 
the Duke of Northum- 
berland, Mr. W. F. 
Smith, and Lord Iveagh, 
Along Piccadilly there 
are the Automobile Club, 
the Junior Athenaeum, 
the Junior Naval and 
Military, Naval and 
Military, the Turf, the 
Field Force, Mr. Julius 
Wernher (Bath House), 
the Duke of Devonshire, 
and the Berkeley Hotel. 
In St. James’s Street 
White’s and the Junior 
Army and Navy are in 
this fortunate position. 
Lady Burdett-Coutts has 
a side door, but it is of 
no use for it is in a cul- 
de-sac which debouches 
into Piccadilly. 


Ministers at the 
Coronation.—It is highly 
illustrative of the way 
in which modern con- 
stitutional government 
has grown out of and 
away from the hereditary 
tenures of the feudal 
system that while the 
principal places in the 
coronation procession 
and service are filled up 
by the less important 
though more dignified 
members of the Cabinet 
and peers of high rank 
and ancient descent who 


may hold subordinate offices in the Government or may be wholly 
unknown even by name to the public, there is no place for the first 
Lord of the Treasury and the great secretaries of state who are 
the real government of the country. 
Mr. Brodrick, Lord Selborne, and Mr. Ritchie will look on merely as 
spectators who are of no particular importance. 


Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, 


THE TATEER 


Homage to the King.—The five peers 
who are to do homage to the King are the 
ceniors of the five grades of the peerage, The 
dukedom of Norfolk dates from the reign of 
Richard III , and the “‘ Jockey of Norfolk, be 
not so bold,” who was killed at the battle of 
Bosworth Field. What with their politics and 
their religion the dukes of Norfolk have been 


THE PREMIER BARON OF ENGLAND 


Lord de Ros, who is one of five peers doing homage at 


the coronation 


more often in trouble than not. Only one of 
them has been a Protestant He was the 
friend and boon companion of George IV. 
The present duke, who is a modcl of all the 
virtues, is the first who has taken an active 
part in the constitutional government of the 
country. The marquisate of Winchester dates 
from the reign of Edward VI. The 1st 
marquis was one of the executors of the will 
of Henry VIII. and the Council of Regency 
of Edward VI. who took the opportunity to 
confer higher titles on themselves by mutual 
agreement. The present marquis was a 
second son. He succeeded on the death of 
his brother, the late peer, who was killed with 
the Guards at Magersfontein. He is married 
but has no son, and the heir-presumptive is a 
cousin. 


The Premier Earl.—The earldom of 
Shrewsbury dates from the great Talbot who 
was made Earl of Shrewsbury and Waterford 
for his services in the Joan of Arc wars. ‘The 
atnily has supplied many distingu’shed states- 
men, including a Duke of Shrewsbury, who 
saved England from the Jacobites at the death 
of Queen Anne, The present peer is more 
closely associated with shooting, coaching, 
polo, and automobilism than with politics. 
The viscounty of Hereford dates from the 
reign of Edward VI. It also represents the 
celebrated Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, of 
Elizabeth’s time. Robert’s earldom was de- 
stroyed for his rebellion, but his son was 
allowed to succeed to the ancestral viscounty. 
The family name is pronounced “ Deverukes.” 
The barony of de Ros dates from the oxiginal 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Parliaments of Henry III. and Edward I It 
has been allied with other higher peerages 
during the centuries, and was at one time 
held by George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, the profligate 
Minister and companion of 
Charles Il. The present lord, 
who was born in the year of the 
Roman Catholic Emancipation 
Act, and whose mother (xe 
Lady Georgiana Lennox) 
remembered the Brussels ball 
before Waterloo, has had a long 
connection with the Court. 

Lady Iveagh.—Lady Iveagh 
will give a ball on June 30 in 
the large corner house in the top 
block of Grosvenor Place which 
matches the Wellington Club at 
the other end As a matter of 
fact Lord Iveagh owns both 
this house and the one next 
door which he purchased some 
few years ago from the Duke of 
Grafton, With enormous wealth 
and plenty of space at her 
disposal Lady Iveagh can well 
maintain her reputation as an 
excellent and Javish hostess 
whose entertainments are usually 
graced by the presence of 
Royalty, Nor is it perhaps 
surprising that the fame of Lord 
Iveagh’s wealth and plate should 
have attracted to his house the 
enterprising burglar, who, how- 
ever, was caught ignominiously 
in the act. This was some five 
years ago. 

The Queen’s Regalia. — Lady Harr's, 
whose husband, the versatile cricketer and 
politician, is to carry part of the 
Queen’s regalia at the corona- 
tion, is a sister of Viscount St. 
Vincent and an aunt of the 
Countess of Guilford. This 
represents the union of the two 
services, for the original Viscount 
St. Vincent was the celebrated 
admiral, while the original Lord 
Harris was the victor of Seringa- 
patam. The most interesting 
experience of Lady Harris’s life 
was the period of her sojourn in 
India as Vicereine of Bombay 
She earned golden opinions on 
the island, and for her useful 
work in India was given the 
Order of the Crown of India, 
which was instituted expressly in 
this connection. She is much 
interested in cricket and rarely 
misses the Canterbury week. 


Barraud 


An Eton ‘“Extra.”—It is 
strange that French, which was 
always the polite as it still is the 
diplomatic medium, should have 
for so many years been an 
“extra” at Eton, The Prince 
Consort did much to encourage 
the Isnguage of Gaul by the 
yearly prizes which he offered. 
Even then the winners were 
mostty boys who had French 
mothers, whose fathers were 
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members of embassies, or who had spent 
childhood abroad. For instance, the present 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had passed much 
of his early boyhood in France. In addition 
to Lord Cadogan, Lord Hothfield, then Henry 
Tufton, was one of those who secured a prize 
largely by means of previous residence abroad. 
The present Marquis of Lansdowne and his 
brother, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, were 
considerably indebted to their mother, who 
was French, for their collegiate success in the 
language, and Lord Cowley, who was then 
ambassador in Paris, could hardly have been 
surprised at the linguistic aptitude of his 
son. On the other hand, the Italian and 
German prizes sometimes went by default, 
there being either not sufficient candidates or 
such incompetence as tended by their tears 
to cement a sympathetic friendship betwixt 
the respective masters. Of course, these 
things happened in the dark ages so to speak, 
and Eton, like Harrow and the other public 
schools, has of late years been brought com- 
paratively up to date. 


A Good French Scholar.—Amongst other 
prizewinners was a boy who has since become 
well known in the social world. There has 
hardly been a function of importance for many 
a year which Mr. Kenneth Howard has not 
attended. The son of Lord Effingham, a 
branch of the ducal house of Norfolk, he has 
utilised his opportunities of studying properly 
groomed, gowned, and reputab'e members of 
society. The Public School Challenge Shield, 
presented by Lord Elcho, the present Earl of 
Wenyss, drew the first eleven from Eton for 
the competition held at Wimbledon. - Eton 
was unsuccessful, but Lord Spencer’s cup for 
the best marksman in all the public school 
teams was carried off that year by Private 
Kenneth Howard, and in the following year 
by Ensign the Earl of Eldon, a great score 
for the house of the Rev. F. Vidal, where both 
these crack shots lodged. Mr. Howard is as 
accurate in his social estimates as he is in 
discriminating a bull’s-eye 


THE HEREDITARY BEARER OF THE CAP OF MAINTENANCE 


The Marquis of Winchester, who is also doing homage at 


the coronation 
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and the Queen to his second daughter, and Queen 
Victoria to his youngest daughter. Lord Suffield’s 
daughtcr, who married the Rev. Frederick Sullivan 
last year, was Maid of Honour to the Queen; 
another daughter, Lady Musgrave, is Lady in 
Waiting to Princess Victoria, and their youngest 
daughter married the Hon. Derek Keppel, who is 
Equerry in Waiting to the Prince of Wales. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


In the Public Eye.—Of the various members of 
the King and Queen’s household those who figure 
most in the public eye at the coronation are the 
four young maids of honour and the little pages of 
honour. The Hon. Dorothy and Hon. Violet 
Vivian—twin sisters, tall, slender girls with dark 
hair and eyes—always go in waiting together ; 
they are the sisters of Lord Vivian. The Hon. 
Sylvia Edwardes was the youngest maid of honour 
when the late Queen appointed her in 1897 ; she 
is a cousin of Lord Kensington, and the fourth 
maid is a niece of Lord Sandwich and daughter of 
Sir William and Lady Emily Hart-Dyke. 


Royal Pages.—Two of the pages are boy 
peers, and as far as they were concerned the vexed 
question of the attendance of peers under age 
was therefore easily settled. Viscount Torrington 
was already a page in the reign of Queen Victoria 
and was reappointed by King Edward. The 
handsome Earl of Macclesfield succeeded his 
grandfather six years ago and is just fourteen 
years of age, whilst other pages are the Hon. 
Victor Alexander Spencer, Mr. Harold Festing, 
Mr. John Neville Bigge, and Master Nigel Bourke. 


ire Ap nRAo NE RELNTS EELS LO ee, 
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Lafayette 
THE HON. DOROTHY VIVIAN 


Who with her twin sister, Violet, is attending Queen 
Alexandra in the Abbey 


The Household of the King and Queen.—Both 
King Edward and the Queen are very conserva- 
tive in their likes and friendships, and on his 
Majesty’s accession most of his old and tried 
friends were given posts in the royal household. 
Thus Lord Farquhar was installed Master of the 
Household, Major General Sir Arthur Ellis, Comp- 
troller in the Lord Chambrelain’s department, Sir 
Francis Knollys, private secretary, and so forth. 
The Queen has naturally kept in attendance upon 
her that faithful friend of many years, the Hon. 
Charlotte Knollys (Woman of the Bedchamber in 
Waiting), whilst the Duchess of Buccleuch (Mistress 
of the Robes) by special request retained the office 
which she had long held under Queen Victoria, 
Lady Suffield, so many of whose family minister to 
the Royal Family, being Lady in Waiting. It 
may not be uninteresting to note that while Lady 
Suffield is Lady in Waiting, Lord Suffield is A.D.C. 
to the King; their son-in-law, Earl Carrington, 
was special envoy to the Courts of France, Spain, 
and Portugal to announce the accession of King 
Edward, the King acting sponsor to his only son 


THE HON. 
VIOLET VIVIAN 
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King Edward’s 


Household. 


Bassano Russell 


SIR DIGHTON PROBYN ' : SIR FRANCIS KNOLLYS 
The Keeper of the King’s Privy Purse King Edward's Private Secretary 


Russell Cadby Russell 
LORD SUFFIELD VISCOUNT TORRINGTON THE DUKE OF PORTLAND 


Lord in Waiting to the King One of the King’s Pages of Honour The Master of the Horse 


Aussell Elliott & Fry 
MAJOR-GENERAL EWART THE EARL OF CLARENDON 


Crown Equerry The Lord Chamberlain 
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Queen Alexandra’s 
Household. 


Thomson 


THE DUCHESS OF BUCCLEUCH 
The Mistress of the Robes 


Bassano 


THE EARL OF MACCLESFIELD 
One of the Queen’s Pages 


Alice Hughes If. & D. Downey 
THE HON. MRS. CHARLES HARDINGE LORD COLVILLE OF CULROSS THE HON. MARY DYKE 
One of the Women of the Bedchamber The Queen’s Chamberlain One of her Majesty's Maids of Honour 


BiographiStudio 


Bassano 


THE HON. SIDNEY GREVILLE EARL DE GREY 
The Treasurer of the Queen’s household 


Queen Alexandra's Private Secretary 
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A Travelling Deity.— Not only are 
famous people coming from the ends of 


the earth to be present‘at King Edward’s 
coronation, but even a deity has crossed 
the water to grace London with his presence 
on this historic occasion. This is Sri Gopalji, 
the favourite family god of the Maharajah 
of Jeypore. The maharajah is one of the 
strictest and most orthodox of the Indian 
princes now visiting us, and when the invita- 
tion to attend the coronation arrived great 
were the heart-searchings as to how his reli- 
gious tenets, which forbade his crossing “the 
black water,” could be made to agree with his 
desire to be present at the great function. But 
ily a des accomodements avec Véglise in all 
countries, and the 
pundits, after consulting 
the sacred books, decided 
that if the Maharajah 
took Sri Gopalji with 
him on a perfectly new 
ship, free from contami- 
nation of forbidden food, 
and only ate the remains 
of the offerings made to 
the god daily, his caste 
would not be _ broken 
however far he travelled. 
So as the coronation 
could not go to Sri 
Gopalji, Sri Gopalji has 
come to the coronation, 
provided with sufficient 
stores of holy provender 
and Ganges water to 
last six months, and it 


is to be hoped that 
foreign travel will 
enlighten and enlarge 


his godship’s mind. 


A Hindu Millionaire. 
—His Highness Maha- 


rajah Sawai  Madho 
Singh of Jeypore is 


representing at the coro- 
nation the extensive 
territory of Rajputana, 
of which his state with 
an annual revenue of 
upwards of £400,000 is 
the richest and in some 
ways the most advanced 
according to Western 
ideas of civilisation. 
Succeeding about 
twenty years ago a ruler 
of exceptional  intelli- 
gence his highness has 
maintained and in- 
creased the reputation 
which Jeypore had at the 
time of his accession. 
A Hindu of Hindus and 
strictly conservative of 
the habits and traditions 
of his race, with no knowledge of the English 
language, his highness has given a fresh and 
signal proof of his loyalty to the British Crown 
by undertaking a long and arduous voyage 
to pay his devoiys to the King-Emperor. 
What this voyage means to him may 
be gathered from the fact that a special 
steamer of the Anchor Line company was 
chartered for the purpose and brought only 
the maharajah’s retinue, consisting of 125 
persons, and drinking water from the Ganges 
with food sufficient for six months, To the 
matter-of-fact British mind all this may seem 
trifling, but trifles in matters of religion are 
lite and death to the devout Hindu. 
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AS DEG; 
Maharajah 


to the King.—His Highness 
Sir Pertab Singh, A.D.C. to the 
King, who arrived in London last month, is 
paying his third visit to England as he was 
present at the Jubilee of 1887 and led a deputa- 
tion of Imperial Service troops from India in 
the Diamond Jubilee procession of 1897. As 
Prime Minister of the Jodhpur State for more 
than twenty years, and latterly as commandant 
of the Jodhpur Lancers, his services to his 
own countrymen and the British Crown have 


THE DUCHESS OF SOMERSET 


Who ranks after royalty as the first lady in the realm 


been of inestimable value. He is leading the 
Imperial Service troops in the coronation 
procession on June 27. A few months ago 
this gallant Rajput soldier and administrator 
became a ruling prince, having succeeded to 
the throne of Idar, a state allied to Jodhpur. 


Indian Princes at the Coronation.—A 
plain English gentleman in this country and 
a personal friend of his Majesty, in his own 
country the richest and most powerful of 
Oriental princes, his Highness the Madarhao 
Scindia will be one of the most distinguished 
guests at the coronation. During the opera- 
tions in China the Madarhao purchased a 
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P. and O. liner, which he fitted out as a 
hospital ship at his own expense and 
despatched the vessel to China, where he served 
himself as an A.D.C. to one of our generals. 
The Madarhao is perhaps the most Anglicised 
of our Oriental friends, but when in residence 
at his palace at Lashkar adheres rigidly to the 
customs of the ancient and powerful race of 
which he is the head. The reception saloon 
in the palace at Lashkar is the second largest 
room in India; it is rich in gilding and is 
inlaid with coloured marble that is worth a 
fabulous amount of money. The fort of 
Gwalior, the Madarhao’s capital, was in his 
father’s time a British possession, but when the 
present chief came into his inheritance our 
Government _ presented 
him with the fort which 
is one of the historical 
sights of India, and is 
said to be absolutely 
impregnable. The occa- 
sion of this gift was 
celebrated by a week’s 
rejoicing in Gwalior. 


Might Carry the 
Orb.—If women had 
their “rights,” as some 
of them desire, the orb 
would not be carried in 
the coronation by the 
Duke of Somerset but 
by his cousin, Lady Jane 
Hermione Graham 
(usually called by her 
second name), as duchess 
in her own right. Lady 
Hermione is one of the 
brilliant and beautiful 
daughters of the 12th 
Duke of Somerset and 
that Duchess of So- 
merset who inherited 
much of the wit of her 
ancestor, “Dick” 
Sheridan, and much of 
the beauty of his wife, 
Miss Linley. That 
duchess, as Lady Sey- 
mour, was Queen of 
Beauty at the Eglinton 
Tournament. Her 
daughter was worthy to 
perpetuate the line of 
the handsome Grahams 
of Netherby. The 12th 
duke had no son and so 
the dukedom went to 
his brother. 


Royal Garden Party. 
—The King’s state 
progress from Slough 
to Windsor Castle for 
the state garden party 
will lie through the 
three towns of Slough, Eton, and Windsor. 
The road is very nearly straight from the 
railway bridge at Slough to the foot of the 
Hundred Steps, where the Windsor Thames 
Street makes a sharp bend in order to ascend 
the hill at the side of the castle. From that 
point it is all up hill to George 1V. Gateway 
at the head of the Long Walk. The road 
through Eton—z.e., the High Street—is very 
narrow and crosses one or two narrower 
bridges. It is by no means well adapted for 
processions and the bridges will require some 
negotiation. The best part of the road is that 
through Slough to the bridge by the Playing 
Fields, which is wide and open. 


Lafayette 
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Our Boy Peers.—lIt is said that no peer will be 
expected to attend the coronation who has not 
attained his majority. The Marquis of Bute is 
lucky enough to have his twenty-first birthday 
just about a week before King Edward will 
be crowned, but there will be quite a 
number of young peers who will not 
be bidden to appear at the great 
ceremony. The youngest duke is 
the Duke of Leinster, who will be 
fifteen and a quarter in June. 
At present he is on a voyage 
to Australia for the benefit 
of his health, having 


Boy 
Peers 
Who will 


THE EARL OF AIRLIE, BORN 1893 


outgrown his strength, The duke and his brothers lost both parents 
in little over a year. Their mother, who was even more beautiful than 
her trio of sisters—Lady Helen Vincent, Lady Cynthia Graham, 
and Lady Ulrica Duncombe—died of consumption not very long 
after the death of the 5th Duke of Leinster from typhoid fever. 
The Ladies FitzGerald, aunts of the young orphans, have made 
their home with them, and the duke is being educated at Eton. 
The youngest marquis is a couple of years older than the duke ; 
he is the Marquis Conyngham, and succeeded his father in 1897. 
He is one of a family of seven, five sisters and an only brother, 
and is a nephew of Lord Hopetoun by marriage, the Countess 
Hopetoun being a sister of his mother. 


A Boy Earl.—The youngest earl, David Lyulph Gore Wolseley, 
gth Earl of Airlie, is a very pathetic little figure, for he lost his father 
and became chief of the great Scots house in the summer of 1900, 
when his father laid down his life for Queen and country at 
Diamond Hill, near Pretoria. The 8th Earl of Airlie had not long 
returned to the field after a severe wound when he headed his 
regiment, the 12th Lancers, in the victorious charge, a victory of 
which his life and that of Lord Chesham’s heir swelled the cost. 
The widowed Countess of Airlie, a daughter of the 5th Earl of Arran 
and sister of Viscountess Cranborne, is now a member of the 
household of the Princess of Wales. The young earl is in his ninth 
year and has two brothers and three sisters. 


The Youngest of the Barons.—Little Baron Carbery is the 
youngest of the barons; his mother, Lady Carbery, was married 
again last February. Lord Carbery’s father married in 1890 
and died eight years later, leaving two sons, the present peer 
and Ralfe, the heir-presumptive, who is not yet five years of age. 
Whilst the youngest peer of each degree has in every instance 
succeeded his father, Sir Miles Talbot Stapleton, the most juvenile 
of several boy baronets, became a baronet in succession to his uncle, 
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who died in 1899. Sir Miles, who is baronet 
of the Leeward Isles, is the only son 
of the second son of the Hon. and 
Rev. Sir Francis Jarvis Stapleton, 
7th baronet. Sir Francis was 
succeeded by his eldest son, who 
died unmarried, and Sir Miles, 
who had lost his father only 
a few months freviously, 


Present 
at the 
Coronation. 


Kissack 


BORN 1892 


SIR MILES STAPLETON, BORN 1893 

then became the head of this large and ancient family, whose 
seat is Grey’s Court, Henley-on-Thames, to the exclusion of the late 
baronet’s daughter, Miss Clare Stapleton, who was married recently. 


A Premier from the Antipodes.—Next to Sir Wilfrid Laurier the 
most considerable of our colonial visitors is Mr. R. J. Seddon, the 
only possible Premier of New Zealand. Mr. Seddon, be it observed, 
is not a New Zealander in the strictest sense of the term. He isa 
Lancashire “laad,” born at St, Helens, the roughest town of the 
toughest mining district in all Britain. His school career was brief 
as the skirt of the ballet-dancer, but he acquired a useful education 
in the great world university that never yet turned outa prig. Mr. 
Seddon graduated in the English factory and the colonial mining 
camp where, at least, he learnt to know men—and minerals. And 
this was precisely the knowledge he needed when he became Minister 
of Mines in the colony of his adoption. His unique knowledge of 
the colonial world is backed by a determined character and a power 
of rapid decision and equally rapid action. When the Bank of New 
Zealand was within a day of closing its doors a few years ago it was 
Mr. Seddon who saved it. At the last moment the bank asked for 
a £2,000,000 guarantee to avert disaster. Where a home politician 
would have hesitated Mr. Seddon promptly made the plunge, kept 
the local Parliament up all night to pass the necessary bill, and 
prevented the crash which would have shaken the colony. As a 
Radical he is more advanced than John Burns; as an Imperialist 
more thorough than Joseph Chamb rlain. But he is no visionary, 
A stratum of shrewd business underlies his most cherished political 
ideals, and the limerick, in which he was quizzed by “Q,” embodies 
more than a grain of truth -— 

“What puzzles me,"’ quoth Seddon, 
In the days of Armageddon, 
‘Is who supplies 


The mutton pies 
The contending hosts are fed on.” 
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Supporting the Queen’s Canopy.—The 
four duchesses—Marlborough, Montrose, Port- 
land, Sutherland—rank high among the ladies 
of the ducal bench for beauty. They are also 


among the younger members of their order. 


It is ¢uious what a variety of interests and 
traditions they represent. The Duchess of 
Marlborough is one - of the Vanderbilt 
heiresses, one of the foremost leaders of the 
Anglo-American colony as wellas the wife of the 
descendant of the great Duke of Marlborough 
of Blenheim and Ramillies and the wily Earl 
of Sunderland, Minister to Queen Anne and 
George I. The handsome Duchess of Mont- 
rose through her husband represents the 
great and unfortunate Marquis of Montrose, 
the typical cavalier of Charles I.’s wars, and 
in her own person not only the moss- 
trooping Grahams of Netherby but 
also through her grandmother, the 
beautiful Duchess of Somerset, the 
whole line of Seymours, including the 
“proud Duke of Somerset,” the Lord 
Protector Somerset, Jane Seymour, 
Queen of Henry VIII., and their son, 
Edward VI. 


The Tallest of our Duchesses.— 
The beautiful Duchess of Portland repre- 
sents “ Bess of Hardwicke” and the 
more celebrated Minister of ‘ Dutch 


Alice Hughes 
The Duchess of Portland 


William,” who was created first Duke 
of Portland. The T*uchess of Suther- 
land brings in a wilder and more 
mysterious strain, for in addition to the 
solid landed and political English 
traditions of the Levesons and the 
Gowers her husband is descended 
from the wild earls of Sutherland, 
heathen chiefs of Sutherland and 
viking jarls or kings of Sutherland who 
go back to the days when the Norse- 
men ruled over two great provinces in 
the north of Scotland and called the 
lower one the southern land. On her 
own side she represents Lord High 
Chancellor Lord Loughborough and the 
great house of the earls of Mar, whose origin, 
according to Lord Hailes, is “lost in 
antiquity,” but certainly goes back to before 
the Norman Conquest. The four duchesses 
will be a handsome and stately bevy. They 
are all on intimate terms with the Queen. The 
canopy has- been judiciously constructed so 
as not to overtask their strength. 


Mistress of the Robes.—The Duchess of 
Buccleuch, who as Mistress of the Robes 
will follow immediately after the Queen at the 
coronation, is a stately dame of dignified and 
handsome presence who bears a strong re- 
semblance to her sisters, the Marchionesses of 
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Lansdowne and Blandford. She is experienced 
in her office, for she has held it through 
three administrations, but certainly the most 
impressive of her experiences will be of this 
week, The duchess is accustomed to enter- 
tain splendidly at Montagu House, Whitehall, 
during the season, and she preserves strictly 
the rule to receive only people with whom 
personally or with whose parents she is 
acquainted. She has invited large parties 
for both procession days to the stand erected 
in the gardens of Montagu House. 


The Duchess of Montrose 


Lanugfier 


The Duchess of Marlborough 


THE FOUR DUCHESSES WHO WILL BEAR THE QUEEN’S 


CANOPY AT THE CORONATION CEREMONY 


Countess of Lichfield.—The Countess of 
Lichfield, whose eldest daughter is shortly to 
be married, is herself a beauty of the Court 
and is married to a very handsome man. 
The beauty of the Ansons is as remarkable as 
that of the Hamiltons, Hardinges, Fortescues, 
and other favoured families. Lady Lichfield 
was 2ée Lady Mildred Coke, the youngest 
daughter of the Earl and Countess of Leicester, 
who are old and valued friends and neigh- 
bours of the King and Queen. She married 
quite young, being only twenty-four at the 
time of her wedding, while Lord Lichfield, 
then known by the courtesy title of Viscount 
Anson, had not long left Trinity, Cam- 
bridge. 
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Bears the Queen’s Train.—The Marquis 
of Stafford, who will help to bear the Queen’s 
train at the coronation, is the highest in rank 
of all the young men who have been selected 
for that office, for he is the heir to the proud 
dukedom of Sutherland, which includes the 
older and more historic earldom of Suther- 
land. The latter peerage dates back to the 
days of Robert Bruce and is connected with 
the earliest history of Dunrobin Castle. The 
Earl of Macclesfield, who is a peer in his own 
right though a minor, is a potential legislator 
which the Marquis of Stafford is not, but by 
the courtesy of England the eldest son of a 
duke though legally a commoner takes prece- 
dence as a marquis even over peers if their 
title is lower. Lord Stafford has the strongly- 
marked features of the Leveson- 
Gowers softened by a good deal of 
the beauty of his mother. Lord 
Macclesfield, though a peer, has never 
been the son of a peer. His father, 
the late Lord Parker, a genial sports- 
man, died during the lifetime of his 
father, the late Earl of Macclesfield. 
The latter followed soon after, and so 
the young Lord Parker, then only 
eight years old, succeeded to his grand- 
father. He is now fourteen, whereas 
Lord Stafford will not attain that 
dignified age till August. Another of 


Lillis. & Walery 
The Duchess of Sutherland 


these young men who is of the same 
year is Mr. Robert Palmer, the second 
son of Lord Selborne, who will walk 
parallel with the Marquis of Stafford 
but on the left side. 


Queen’s Ladies.—Edith, Countess 
of Lytton, who is one of the ladies who 
will attend immediately on the Queen 
at the coronation, is the mother of 
the present Earl of Lytton. She is 
the twin sister of Lady Loch, and there 
are not only the coincidences that they 
both married peers, thit both their 

~ husbands’ names and titles began with 
L, and that they are both widowed, but they are 
also so much alike that many stories are told of 
the way in which they have been mistaken for 
one another. Lady Lytton’s husband was the 
celebrated ‘‘Owen Meredith.” After his death 
Queen Victoria made her a lady in waiting, 
and when Queen Alexandra selected the two 
youngest and handsomest of the late Queen’s 
ladies to fulfil the same office to her Lady 
Lytton was one ofthem. Lady Lytton reached 
the ranks of the dowagers early in the year 
when her son married Miss Pamela Plowden, 
but she is a remarkably youthful-looking 
dowager. Seeing her it is difficult to realise 
that she was married nearly forty years ago, 
in 1864 to be exact. 
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Supporting the King’s Canopy. — The 
four Knights of the Garter who are to support 
the King’s canopy are evenly divided between 
the two parties—Earls Spencer, Cadogan, 
Rosebery, and Derby. Earl Spencer is the 
senior ordinary knight and since the death of 
the Earl of Kimberley he leads the Liberal 
party in the House of Lords. He represents 
a younger branch of the great house of 
Marlborough which attained distinction and 
peerages for itself. Earl Cadogan holds the 
important post of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
represents the landed interest as ground 
landlord of Chelsea, and is about to become 
a marquis. His high rank. services to his 
country, important position, and personal 
friendship with the Royal Family marked him 
out naturally for a prominent place in 
the coronation. 


The Champion of Efficiency. —The 
‘Earl of Rosebery has been Prime 
Minister and. now holds an important 
though very vague position in politics— 
which is more alarming to his own 
party than to the Government. He 
may be said to represent literature and 
also the sporting element, as witness 
his two Derbys. He also represents 
the London County Council, Scotland, 
-and by his marriage the important and 


The Earl of Derby, K.G. 


wealthy Jewish community. It is a 
pity that he cannot make a speech 
on the occasion for he would certainly 
‘be amusing. The Earl of Derby also 
represents valuable work and enormous 
interests. He has held high office, 
including that of Governor-General of 
Canada. He owns all the vast wealth 
and traditions of the Stanleys who once 
held the proud position of ‘* Kings in 
Man.” His son, Lord Stanley, is also 
working for his country, and both 
father and son are intimate friends of 
the Royal Family. The four earls, 
moreover, in a way represent the four 
' quarters of the Lritish Isles—Lord Spencer 
the south and east of England ; Lord Derby 
the north of England and Wales; Lord 
Rosebery, Scotland; and Lord Cadogan, 
Ireland. 


Royal Windsor.—One of the most striking 
features of the royal apartments at Windsor 
Castle, where the King and Queen are enter- 
taining their Ascot guests, is the grand 
corridor, Formerly the various apartments 
communicated only through one another. In 
order to get from a room inthe Victoria Tower 
to one in the Prince of Wales Tower you had 
to pass through all the intervening rooms ; 
privacy must have been quite unknown. 
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When Sir Jeffrey Wyatville began the restora- 
tion of the castle in George 1V.’s reign he 
designed this corridor, which is a long, wide 
passage built on to the old structure inside 
the quadrangle. It runs along the east and 
south sides of the quadrangle and opens into 
all the apartments on those sides. It is 
divided, therefore, into two arms, and its total 
length is 520 ft. With one exception these 
apartments face outwards on the home park. 
The exception is the oak room, or private 
dining-room. This is built over the private 


Earl Cadogan, K.G. 
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entrance and looks on the great quadrangle, 
and the corridor runs between it and the 
Queen’s special apartments. The building of 
this corridor at once assured privacy to those 
rooms where it might be desired. 


Treasures of the Corridor.—The corridor 
is furnished from end to end like a splendid 
drawing-room. Large luxurious settees up- 
holstered in crimson velvet and adorned with 
gilding alternate with marble busts placed on 
tall pedestals and costly cabinets of inlaid 
work filled with priceless old china. Above 
them hang rows of valuable pictures by old 
and modern masters, including many portraits 
of leading statesmen of the last century. 
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Among them are some fine Canalettis and a 
portrait of Lord Beaconsfield by Angeli, the 
Viennese Court painter, which was done by 
command of Queen Victoria. The. huge can- 


_vases of Court marriages, christenings, &c., 


which were more remarkable for their size 
and the number of figures they contained than 
for artistic excellence, have been removed, 
and their places filled with masterpieces 
brought from other parts of the castle. The 
whole is illuminated by the electric light 
which is installed in great sun-burners and 
side brackets. 

Lady Howard de Walden.—Lady Howard 
de Walden’s work in the cause of ph lanthropy 
was recently illustrated by the opening of the 
new rescue home for girls, towards 
which she gave £300, while Loid 
Howard gave the building on a nominal 
lease. She is the widow of the late peer 
and her married life was troubled by 
much misfortune, including comparative 
poverty for some years. The accession 
of her son brought him the vast 
revenues of the Portland estate in 
Marylebone and changed her circum- 
stances very considerably, allowing her, 
among other things, to indulge freely 
in her inclination for charitable works, 


Earl Spencer, K.G. 


She has acted as hostess for Lord 
Howard in the country, and will, no 
doubt, do so for him at Sefton House 
when it is ready. 


The New Party.—By the “new 
party” I mean neither “league” nor 
“tabernacle,” neither ‘ forwards” nor 
“retrogrades,” but simply and solely 
that disorganised entity, the parliamen- 
tary “Hughligans.” As an unenrolled 
member explained to me, it is not 
even a revived “fourth party” but 
simply a “dinner” party with a greater 
affinity for light French dishes than 
for the heavy arguments of a German diet. 
Lord Hugh Cecil is its head, and the tail 
that moves the head is Mr. Ian Malcolm, the 
brilliant young diplomatist who began lie 
with wealth in prospect and the world at his 
feet, but who now finds himself master of that 
competence alone which gives to genius a 
jumping-off place from whence to soar or be 
smashed upon the rocks. Mr. Ian Malcolm 
indeed created the club—if it may be called a 
club—whose weekly dinners are even as the 
feasts of Lucullus. Great men are -the guests 
of the Hughligans, and with a true perception 
of the culinary art as applied to politics they 
first toast their victim before they baste him 
in the House. 
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LADY DEERHURST 


The Earl of Coventry’s American 
daughter-in-law 


Two Sisters.—Two pretty American 
sisters who have wedded Englishmen are 
Lady Deerhurst and Lady Maxwell, the 
daughters of Mr. Bonynge. They were well 
known in London _ before 
their marriage as Mr. 
Bonynge has for many 
years had a house in 
Prince’s Gate. The sis- 
ters are very much alike 
in features and colouring, 
and both are slight, but 
Lady Deerhurst is the 
taller of the two. Lady 
“Maxwell is very musical 
and is a singer of no 
mean ability, but her 
sister’s pet hobby is the 
Royal School of Art 
Needlework, where she is 
a constant visitor, and 
together with Princess 
Christian, with whom she 
is a great favourite, is 
never tired of planning 
some improvement or 
extension scheme. On 
the occasion of her mar- 
riage the Princess was not 
only present at the cere- 
mony but the bride’s 
beautiful veil of Brussels 
lace was her gift. Lady 
Deerhurst will in all 
probability some day be 
Countess of Coventry. She 
is sister-in-law to Princess 
Victor Dhuleep Singh and 
Lady Barbara  Dudley- 
Smith. 


A Fair Hostess.—Our 
transatlantic cousins are 
justly noted for their 
entertainments, and 
there is no more cheery 
hostess in London than 
Sir Philip Grey-Eger- 
ton’s pretty wife, who 
was a daughter of an 
officer of the United 
States Army. She is a 
lovely woman with 
wonderful colouring, but 
her chief charms are 
her vivacity and high 
spirits. She is devoted 
to her three children— 
twin boys and a little 
girl—who all bear a 
likeness to their mother. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


THE COUNTESS OF DONOUGHMORE 


Is one of the many Americans who have married English peers 
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TILE PALER 


LADY -GREY-EGERTON 


Is a daughter of the late Major Wayne 
Cuyler, U.S.A. 


King Edward the Reformer. 
—In the matter of dress, games, 
and social observances the King 
may claim to be a reformer with 
arecord. Forty years ago, when 
he toured in the Mediterranean, 
he found the ordinary dress suit 
uncomfortable, and he com- 
promised by wearing a_ loose 
jacket with silk facings—the fore- 
runner of the dinner jacket of 
to-day. At another time he 
popularised the bowler for casual 
wear, and then improved upon 
it by bringing over from Ger- 
many the soft Homburg hat 
which eventually developed 
into the ‘Trilby, the cooler 
Rhodesian, and the military 
slouch so much affected by 
our troops in the Transvaal. 
Sportsmen may thank him for 
the tweed Norfolks © and 
knickerbockers which are now 
“the only wear”; and 
“woman, lovely woman” 
should also be grateful, 
since his fondness for 
lawn tennis did more than 
Major Wingfield to estab- 
lish the game that brings 
the sexes together. I say 
nothing of ping-pong, 
which is but the offspring 
of tennis. Then the 
King’s preference for the 
drawing-room in __ his 
younger days (or was it 
his hankering for 
a smoke?) cut 
short the long 
sittings and port- 
soakings after 
dinner which were 
characteristic of 
the pre-Victorian 
period. He has 
even changed the 
fashions in wines ; 
and _ teetotallers, 
though they know 
it not, owe to the 
accidental leaning 
of the King’s taste 
towards’ the 
lighter vintages 
much of the credit 
of reforming the 


Bullinghe m three-bottle man 
of . the older 
generation. 
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Four of the King’s Indian Coronation Guests. 


THE MAHARAJAH OF JAIPUR SIR PERTAB SINGH, MAHARAJAH OF IDAR 
The representative of the Rajput community at the coronation Who is one of the King’s A.D.C.’s 


‘ 


sy 
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THE MAHARAJAH SCINDIA OF GWALIOR THE HON. ASIF KADR SAIRJID WASIF ALI MIRZA OF MURSHIDABAD 
Who rules a country almost as large as Scotland Eldest son of the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad 


Photographs by Fohnston & Hofmann, 31, Devonshire Street, W. 
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APES theatres are quite out of it in their 

recognition of the coronation, for by a 
curious irony the praise of the King has been left 
to the more democratic institution—the music- 


hall. We have big coronation ballets at the 
Empire and the Alhambra, and the smaller 
halls have made special preparations. An 
enterprising theatrical manager might have got 
ready a striking chronicle play without very 
much expense. But nothing has been done 
except the presentation of an address to the 
King by the “actors and actresses of England.” 


t consists of a volume of 167 leaves of the 
finest artist’s vellum and on each sheet a 
water-colour border has been painted, each 
sheet bearing a different design. The name of 
each theatre has been illuminated in the space 
provided at the top of the sheet. The address 
to the King is illuminated on three sheets of 
vellum, five miniatures are painted, and panels 
of dramatic emblems are displayed. The 
volume, which measures 1g in. by 14 in., has 
been bound by Zahnsdorf in light blue levant 
morocco super extra with outer border inlaid 
in white. In the centre is the royal cipher, 
“E.R. VIL,” surmounted by a crown worked 
in gold on a bevelled ground. The whole is 
enclosed in a case covered with rich brown 
morocco, stamped with the royal arms, and 
lined with rich watered silk. A patent Chubb 
lock and gold key with monogram and crown 
have been specially made for the box. 


he stage experience of Mr. Aubrey 
Smith extends over a period of nearly 
twelve years. Prior to joining ‘‘the pro- 
fession” he did a great deal of amateur 
acting, and was for some time a member of 
the Brighton Greenroom Club. In 1892 
Mr. Smith joined a touring company headed 
by Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Tapping, and remained 
with them for a year and a half. He then 
went on a second tour, playing in tragedy, 
comedy, and melodrama, thereby gaining 
much useful experience. A couple of years 
later, when playing Aubrey Tanqueray in the 
provinces, he was chosen by Mr. Pinero and 
Mr. John Hare to appear in the production 
of Zhe Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith. On the 
conclusion of the run of this piece he filled a 
country engagement in Zhe Home Secretary. 
A tour in America with Mr. John Hare 


PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


followed, and was in turn succeeded by a three 
years’ engagement at the St. James’s Theatre. 
While with Mr. Alexander, Mr. Smith com- 
bined the 7é/es of actor and manager. 


THE ACTORS’ ADDRESS TO THE KING 


The cover 


qs, hail, 
Cat eee k 
| Pen Tiamat 


fpetiec gt 

Pi sa = 
VCR OZ aD 
Dy ON BAS Ges 


Ae 


Wied Ranke 


THE ACTORS’ ADDRESS TO THE KING 


Some of the signatures 


M. LUGNE-POE 


Who produced Maeterlinck’s new play in London 


MR. LEW ROSEN 


Who is adapting La Pompadour 
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r. Aubrey Smith is a very keen sportsman 
and is exceedingly well known as a 
cricketer. From 1882-5 he was in the Cam- 
bridge eleven, and from 1887-91 he captained 
the Sussex eleven. He has also played in 
Australia and South Africa (captaining the 
first English eleven to visit the latter country). 
As a footballer Mr. Aubrey Smith has ren- 
dered valuable service to the Old Carthusians, 
Corinthians, and Sussex County fifteens. 


M:" Lew Rosen, who for more than six 
years has been the London correspon- 

dent of the Washington Post, is one of the 
best known first-nighters in town. He was 
born in Baltimore, U.S.A., and graduated at 
Dartmouth College. He has written books, 
comic operas, and plays, some of which have 
found favour. His comedy, A Quiet Evening 
at Home, was successfully produced by Miss 
Johnstone Bennett in the United States. His 
book, Napoleon's Opera Glass, published by 
Elkin Mathews, London, is a histrionic study 
descriptive of the Emperor’s relations with 
the actors and actresses of his time. In the 
Cornhill Magazine for May, 1897, appeared 
a paper by him on Napoleon’s opinions on 
England and the English. At present Mr. 
Lew R is making an adaptation of Za 
Pomfi the brilliant spectacular drama 
rat, recently produced in Paris 


by Emile I 
with Jame Has in the utle-76/e. 


\s am imstamoe of the wariety of antecedents 
= lay when walking with a 
friemd just home om leave from India the 
Wiiter met a smartly set-up, fairly-well dressed 
man with a bandage across his forehead. My 
friend stopped to speak to him, and remarked, 
“ What, damaged at last?” “Yes,” was the 
reply, “but it wasn’t a tiger or a dacoit this 
time. Ive chucked soldiering ; couldn’t live on 
it, mot even in India, so I came home and 
Ive gone on the stage. Now I’m one of the 
Montagues in Romeo and Juliet, and when | 
come across a particular Capulet in the street 
fight, we do fight. This,” pointing to the 
bandage, “is one he gave me last night.” 
That man had not long before held a com- 
mission in her Majesty’s army. The super 
has one advantage over the actor, namely, 
that he is paid for rehearsals, whereas the 


actor has to rehearse for nothing. 


of supers, one 


fangfier 


MR. AUBREY SMITH 


Once so well known as a cricketer 
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“Our Crown.” the Coronation Ballet at the Empire. 


“CANADA” “SPIRIT OF FAME” 


Hana 


“SPIRIT OF FAME» “INDIA” 


The ballet is constructed in two scenes and ten tableaux. The first scene is the Cave of Memory, where the Muse of History conjures up all the chief interests in 
the reigns or the Edwards 
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“Our Crown,” the Coronation Ballet at the Empire. 


“A ROYAL TRUMPETER” “A ROYAL TRUMPETER” 


Hana 


THREE FIGURES REPRESENTING ‘‘THE EAST" “ROYAL HERALDS” 


The second scene shows on a gorgeous scale the royal pavilion of the British Empire where the coronation festival is held. The dresses are marvels of beauty 
and the ballet scenes are conceived with great ingenuity 
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Tere paws eke 


a[abe topical feature at the Royal is Mr. W. 

Selkirk’s coronation spectacle entitled 
For Edward Vil, It is practically an 
anticipation of the return of our troops from 
Africa, and anyone who is trustfully looking 
forward to cheering himself hoarse along the 
line of route later on may with advantage 
step round to the Royal and rehearse his 
enthusiasm. The “ spectacle” is represented 
by ‘‘one hundred children from the neighbour- 
hood,” and it is supposed to represent the 
assembly of colonial and B-itish troops before 
the King. On the night of my visit the King 
was not present ; but I daresay the numerous 
engagements incidental to an 
impending coronation will be 
accepted as a sufficient excuse 
for his Majesty’s absence. 

The children have been 
very well drilled, and they 
seemed to enjoy the spectacle 
as much as anybody. Indeed, 
to the average boy it must be 
an experience almost com- 
parable to the joys of Elysium 
to be able to strut across the 
stage in a soldier’s uniform, 
bowing acknowledgments to 
the crowd. Now and again a 
boy who was disguised as a 
celebrity in miniature would 
receive an ovation that ob- 
viously surprised him, and the 
dignity of his carriage suffered 
a little as he dodged hurriedly 
into an obscure corner, bash- 
fully apologetic for having 
caused so much fuss. The 
representative of Lord Roberts, 
however, stood the _ ordeal 
remarkably well, and it was 
evidently with some reluctance 
that he left his prominent 
position in the centre of the stage to become 
a mere bit of military decoration in the 
rear. Lord Kitchener seemed a trifle ner- 
vous, and with characteristic modesty hurried 
back to shelter at the earliest possible 
moment. A reception of the variety known as 
“mixed”? was accorded to General Buller, 
represented by a sturdy youngster who seemed 
for some moments in doubt as to whether he 
ought to scamper off or to stay and fight it 
out with the audience. 

The British contingent was. represented 
by the Naval Brigade, who were deservedly 
applauded for the smart way in which 
they unhitched their gun from its limbers, 


AT THE ROYAL. 


stood at ease, and then stuck the thing 
together again. I understand a gun has 
limbers just for the same reason that human 
beings have limbs. I do not, however, say 
this in a spirit of conviction but merely for 
the purpose of trying to be offensively smart. 
The spectacle concluded with a stirring dis- 
play of bayonet exercise, during which the 
youngsters parried and thrust with vigour as 
if they quite enjoyed the work of jabbing an 
imaginary foe into an indifferent state of 
health. The curtain went down on the 
National Anthem, in the singing of which 
the audience heartily joined, though the 
vigorous efforts of a modern patriot behind 
me who sang “ Cott safe der cracious Kink” 
jarred a little on my old-fashioned British 
nerves. 

Among the variety ‘“f turns” was one given 
by Mr. Chris Richards, an artist who is new 
to me. Mr. Richards has an original make-up 
which gives him the amusingly bewildered 
look of a man whose brain has run to seed 
and who is hoping that the accident will not 
be noticed. I did not make much of his 
song as with a nice and considerate courtesy 
the management had given mea seat in the 
front row facing the trombone department of 
the orchestra, and every time Mr. Richards 
was getting near the meat of his song, as you 


"might say, the trombone gentleman seemed 


to put his two arms and both lungs into his 
job till 1 could feel my skull rattling inside my 


head. 


But when it came to dancing I could 
see that Mr. Richards was a superior brand 
of goods all the time. He seems to be double- 
jointed at every angle, and when he threw a 
somersault it was always a matter of doubt 
which part of him was coming up first. 

Miss Lottie Lennox came on and put a 
question to us that, speaking for myself at 
least, was a perfect poser. She asked, “ Where 
was Mabel when the band struck up?” As if 
life were not sufficiently full of grave problems 
already ! I, at least, can lay my hand on my 
heart and honestly disclaim any knowledge 
of Mabel’s whereabouts, though if, when 
the band struck up, there was an athletic 
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CHRIS RICHA 


trombone player well in the foreground I can 
understand Mabel’s preference for getting out 
of range. Miss Lennox in due course gave 
the answer to her bewildering riddle, and 
when it came to repeating the chorus the 
audience very generously relieved her of the 
trouble of singing it and rendered it them- 
selves. After which, naturally satisfied at 
their own performance, they gave themselves 
a vociferous encore. 

Miss Daisy Mayer is a “ccon” singist and 
a sand dancer, and a very attractive young 
lady besides. She has first of all to address a 
touching appeal to her absent sweetheart 
inviting him to come back and 
let bygones be bygones. The 
gentleman appealed to, how- 
ever, did not respond, and I 
regarded him as clearly being 
a person who didn’t know a 
good thing when he got it. 
Daisy thereupon gave her 
attention to other matters and 
scuffled about picturesquely on 
the sanded floor with a good 
deal of well-directed energy. 
She was followed on the stage 
by Mr. Harry Taft, the “ whist- 
ling comedian.” Mr. Taft 
desired to assure us that his 
whistling was done without the 
aid of mechanical apparatus of 
any kind, and he then planted 
his feet firmly on the ground 
and commenced to whistle 
vigorously out of the back of 
his neck. There was no mis- 
take about that whistle. You 
could almost feel the wrinkles 
that it made in the atmosphere 
around you, and even my 
friend with the trombone could 
not drown it though he blew 
his face into circles in the effort. 

The Gladenbecks are gymnasts and people 
who go in for feats of strength generally. 
A novelty in the turn was the sudden revelation 
of agility in the manager of the troupe. He 
was a large and well-nourished person in 
evening dress, and for some time he con- 
tented himself with helping the performers 
to their places on the swings and _ trapezes. 
All of a sudden, however, he broke out in a 
fresh place and turned a series of somer- 
saults across the stage by throwing himself 
down on to the back of his head and jerking 
himself to his feet again by the muscles of 
the neck, ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 
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Where the 


EHE EATLER 


King’s Coronation Guests will Stay. 


WIMBORNE HOUSE, ARLINGTON STREET 


Where Prince Henry and Count von Waldersee will stay 


he housing of the pzinces and potentates There is somcthing very 


appropriate 


DORCHESTER HOUSE, PARK LANE 


Lent by Captain Holford. This is where the Shahzada stayed 


in Harcourt House in Cavendish Square— 


who are coming for the coronation is 
no joke, as the Court and State officials know 
to their cost. Several notable houses have 
been placed at the disposal of the King for 
the accommodation of his guests. Among 
these are :— 


Dorchester House, Park Lane (lent by Captain Hol- 
ford, Equerry to the King). 

Wimborne House, Arlington Street (lent by Lord 
Wimborne). 

Chesterfield House, South— Audley 
Street (lent by Lord Burton). 

Harcourt House, Cavendish 
(lent by Lord Breadalbane). 

1 and 2, Carlton Gardens (the residences 
of Mr. J. W. and Lady Isabel Larnach and 
Lady Wantage). 


Square 


The Lord Chamberlain has 
also hired the whole of the Hotel 
Belgravia, the whole of the Buck- 
ingham Palace Hotel, a house, 
No. 4, Buckingham Gate, and 
four others in Grosvenor Gardens. 

Dorchester House has become 
in some ways a_ state annexe. 
Once the residence of the Mar- 
quis of Hertford, the real founder 
of the Wallace Collection, it was 
rebuilt by the father of Captain 
Holford, the present owner. It 
was there the Shahzada stayed on his visit 
to this country seven or eight years ago. 

No. 1, Carlton Gardens, where Mr. James 
Larnach lives, is one of the most charming 
residences in London. Mr. Larnach is mar- 
ried to the Earl-of Cork’s daughter. No. 2, 
Carlton Gardens, has also been lent to 
the King by Lady Wantage, who inherited it 
from her father, the tst Lord Overstone. 


Carlton Terrace being the host of the King’s 
guests, for it occupies part of the site of 
Carlton House, which was the home of some 
of the Georges. 

Wimborne House has a most uninviling 
back in Arlington Street, as indeed all the 
houses there have, but the outlook on the 
Green Park is beautiful. Lord Wimborne’s 


family name is Guest ; during the coronation 


THE BUCKINGHAM PALACE HOTEL. 


Where several Indian potentates will stay 


it ought to be Host. Prince Henry of Prussia 
and Count von Waldersee will stay there. 

Chesterfield House in South Audley Street 
is quite famous. It was built about 150 years 
ago for the son of that Earl of Chesterfield 
who wrote the famous Zeffevs. It has had 
many tenants since that time, but none has 
taken a greater price in it than the present 
owner, Lord Burton. 


. 
é 
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made almost notorious by the late Duke of 
Portland—has bcen lent by the Marquis of 
Breadalbane, who las not yet removed the 
vast erection at the back which his late 
lamented grace—iike Professor Tyndall— 
erected so that his neighbours should not 
look upon him. 

No. 7, Belgrave Square, where the Duke 
Albert of Wurtemburg and Prince George of 
Saxony will stay, has been lent 
by Mr. Grahame Vivian, nephew 
of the 1st Baron Vivian. Mr. 
Vivian’s country seat is Parc-le- 
Breos, Glamorganshire. 

The following is a directory 
of the guests :— 


7, Belgrave Square—Duke Albert of 
Wurtemburg and Prince George of Saxony. 

Bolton Mansions Hotel, South Ken- 
sington—The Hon. S. O. Obeyesekere and 
Mr. Felix R. Dias, Ceylon. 

Brook House, Park Lane—Mr. White- 
law Reid, U.S.A. 

4, Buckingham Gate—The Maharajah of 
Gwalior. 

23, Buckingham Gate — Prince of 
Asturias, Spain. 
Carlton Gardens—Prince Leopold of 

Bavaria. 
zo, Cadogan Square—The Maharajah of 
Kolapore. 

Cecil Hotel--Princé Chen, China, and the Sultan of 
Perak. 

Moray Lodge, Campden Hill— ‘The Maharajah of 
Jeypore. 

Norfolk House, St. James's Square—The Papal envoy. 

189, Queen's Gate—The Nawab of Bahawalpur and 
the Maharajah of Bikaner. 

St. Ermin’'s Hotel —Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy. 

Westminster Palace Hotel—The Korean representative. 

Wimborne House — Prince Henry of Prussia and 
Count von Waldersee. 

23, Wilton Crescent—King Lewanika of Barotseland. 


HARCOURT HOUSE, CAVENDISH SQUARE 


Lent by the Marquis of Breadalbane 


CHESTERFIELD HOUSE IN SOUTH AUDLEY STREET 


Lent by Lord Burton 
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Current Sports and Pastimes. 


The King as a Cricketer. 
-—Though the King was a 
member of the Bullingdon 
Club at Oxford ard played 
occasionally while up at that 
university his only appear- 
ance in a match of any 
importance was for I Zin-\ 
gari in 1866. The match, 
which was’ against the 
Gentlemen of Norfolk, was 
played in front of the Park 
House at Sandringham. 
Though the Zingari won 
easily enough the King, 
then of course. Prince of 
Wales, to use the euphe- 
mistic Janguage of the 
cricket scribes, “did not 
trouble the scorers.” He 
was subsequently,a member 
of Prince’s Club during the 
short time Prince’s had a 
cricket ground, and one of 
the bats he used there has 
been preserved. Retaining 
always a kindly interest in 
the game he has _ visited 
Lord’s and the Oval on 
several notable occasions of 
late years. One of the most important of his 
many benefactions to cricket has been his 
refusal to allow Kennington Oval, which was 
his property while he was Duke of Cornwall, 
to be diverted from the purpose to which it 
has been applied for now nearly sixty years as 
an open space devoted to physical recreation. 
But for his active sympathy Surrey cricket 
might have been without a home in mid- 
London. ; 


a 


Eton v. Winchester.—The match between 
Eton and. Winchester takes one back to 
a remote period when top hats were de 
rigueur on the cricket field. In the earlier 
days, that is to say from 1826-54, Winchester 
used to have a week in London, playing 


Hills & Saunders 


THe CAPTAIN OF ETON 
A. Gregson Ellis 


THE KING AS A CRICKETER 


The above is a group of the Bullingdon Club, of which the King was a member when an undergraduate 
at Oxford. His Majesty is the middle figure sitting on the bench. The figure 


on his right is Mr. Henry Chaplin 


Harrow and Eton at Lord’s in turn. Tra- 
dition tells how the Winchester eleven were 
distinguished ‘at Lord’s by their “ high white, 
or rather yellowish, beaver hats,” and the 
Winchester team continues still to be known 
at Lord’s although Winchester has not 
figured there for more than half a century. The 
decision of the head master, Dr. Moberley, 
not to allow any further cricket visits to 
London caused the discontinuance of the 
match with Harrow which had been instituted 
in 1825. Since 1854 Eton and Winchester 
have met regularly in alternate years at Eton 
and Winchester. So far fortune has been 
strikingly on the side of the big battalions 
as Winchester has only won twenty-two of 
the sixty-five matches which have been played 
out. Six of the series of seventy-one have 
been drawn ; one, that of 1845, ended in a tie. 


Should the Test Matches be Played Out? 
—The abominable weather having ruined 
both the first and second England v. Australia 
matches an almost universal cry has gone 
forth that the test matches should be played 
toa finish. It is hardly likely, however, that 
more than three days will be allotted to each 
of the: remaining games. England vy. Aus- 
tralia at Sheffield on July 3, 4,5 is followed 
by Gentlemen y. Players at Lord’s on July 7, 
8, 9, and the final test match at the Oval is 
followed by M.C.C. v. Australians at Lord’s 
and Surrey v. Lanc shire at the Oval. There- 
fore it is hardly likely that this year, at any 
rate, we shall sce any change, but when the 
next Aust-alian team comes the authorities 
will have to seriously consider the question of 
whether these matches should be played to a 
finish or not. A weck—a longer time would 
be absurd—should be given to each test match, 
so that if five matches were arranged five 
weeks would be given up to these games, 


Too Much County Cricket.—The chief 
objection put forward is that to devote a whole 
week to each of the test matches would 
seriously interfere with county cricket. So it 
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would, but after all is not 
an England vy, Australia 
match of infinitely greater 
importance than a county 
match ? Besides, there is 
far too much county cricket _ 
played nowadays—the most 
enthusiastic cricketer will 
tell you that—and when the © 
Australians are with us 
fewer county matches might 
with advantage be arranged. 
Surrey and Yorkshire play 
practically every day from 
the beginning of May until 
the first week in September. 
Again, the test matches 
would take away from 
county cricket at most 
twelve players, and the 
strongest sides like York- 
shire, Lancashire, Sussex, 
and Surrey might w:th a 
reduced programme keep 
free the weeks in which 
the test matches occur. In 
any other years there might 
be as much county cricket 
as there is now, but surely 
it is not asking too much 
of three or four counties to diminish their 
programme once every three years. 


Somerset’s Victory over Lancashire.— 
Somerset likes to upset the “apple cart” of 
other counties, and Mr. S. M. J. Woods, who 
could upset anything himself, is to be con- 
gratulated on winning a wonderful game. 
Lancashire were without their two crack bats- 
men, A. C. MacLaren and Tyldesley, who 
were playing in the test match at Lord’s, but 
Somerset were minus Lionel Palairet and 
Braund, so matters were even in this respect. 
Somerset were in a sense lucky to win, for 
Mr. Woods himself missed two chances at the 
critical point of the game. These mistakes 
made no difference as it happened. 


THE CAPTAIN OF WINCHESTER 


C, J. de B. Sheringham 
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A Fine Fielder.—One of the best features 
of the game was the magnificent fielding of 
P. R. Johnson for Somerset. Mr. Johnson 
was in the Cambridge eleven last season 
and earned much fame as a fieldsman at 
extra cover-point. He did I'ttle or nothing 
with the bat, but this year he has made 
several good scores for Somers-<t, so that all 
round he is a valuable man. He plays in 
very nice style and had a notable share in 
Somerset’s sensational victory over Middlesex 
in Whit week. é 


Another ‘‘ Zummerzett” Man.—Mr. A, 
I. Newton is keeping wicket’ better than he 
has ever done, and his place in the Gentle- 
men v. Players match at Lord’s appears to be 
a certainty. Mr. Newton was only one year 
in the Oxford eleven, Mr. M. C. Kemp being: 
in residence during the first three years he was 


TH= AUSTRALIAN AND ENGLISH CAPTAINS 


J. Darling and A. C, MacLaren discussing the 
weather prospects at Lord's 


up. Mr. Newton has been 
playing first-class cricket longer 
than any other wicketkeeper of 
the present day, but curiously 
enough he has never been 
selected to play for the Gentle- 
men at Lord’s. Mr. Newton is 
a really magnificent wicket- 
keeper. He takes the ball par- 
ticularly wellon the leg side, and 
in the Middlesex v. Somerset 
match at Lord’s last year dis- 
missed nine batsmen in the two 
innings. Everyone who knows 
Mr, Newton will hope that. his 
splendid abilities will be rewarded, 
as they ought certainly to be, 
with a place in the historic match 
at Lord’s. 


The G,O.M. of Cricket.— 
With the one exception of Mr. 
Jenner Fust, Mr. Charles Ab- 
solon has had a longer career in 
active cricket than any player 
past or present. In his prime 
he was a lob-bowler of consider- 
able merit as well as a batsman 
whose wicket was very difficult 
to get. A little bit faster than 
the ordinary slow underhand 
bowler he delivered the ball from 
the hip, and keeping an excel- 
lent length gave very few loose 
ones even to a batsman quick on 
his legs. A total abstainer as well as a non- 
smoker he retained his powers as a cricketer 
to a remarkable degree long after he had 
reached his third score. Fifty-five years 
before the public-as a cricketer his record, 
even when he was sixty years old, was quite 
out of the common. In the ten years from 
1877, when he was sixty years old, to 1886 
inclusive he scored 9,954 runs and took 2,622 
wickets. Between 1882 and 1885 he scored 
in each season over 1000 runs and took 
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THE OLDEST LIVING CRICKETER 


Mr, C, A, Absolon, who still takes an active part in the game, is 


eighty-five years of age 


upwards of 221 wickets. In 1886, when he 
completed his sixty-ninth year, he made 1,075 
runs besides taking 204 wickets. Though he 
celebrated his eighty-fifth year on May 30 he 
is still hale and hearty, enjoying a day’s 
cricket at Lord’s or elsewhere with the best of 
them. It is never safe to predict anything 
about W. G, Grace but it seems too much to 
hope that even he will be found still making 
hundreds of runs. after he reaches his 
eightieth year. 


ENGLAND y. 


AUSTRALIA—THE ENGLISH TEAM WHICH PLAYED 


Whitlock 


IN THE FIRST AND SECOND TEST MATCHES 


The names are, reading from left to right: Back row—G. H. Hirst, Yorkshire; A. A, Lilley, Warwickshire ; W. Lockwood, Surrey; L. Braund, Somerset; W. Rhodes, Yorkshire; 
sitting—C. B. Fry, Sussex; F. S. Jackson, Yorkshire; A.C. MacLaren (captain), Lancashire; K. S. Ranjitsinhji, Sussex ; 


G. L. Jessop, Gloucester ; J, T. Tyldesley, Lancashire 
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THE MOTOR WORLD WEEK BY WEEK. 


The Countenance of Royalty.—Princes 
and kings have all along been conspicuous 
patrons of the automobile. Long before the 
fashionable world had got over its natural 
pride and prejudice the heads of nearly all the 
States of Europe, and even potentates of the 
changeless East like the Shah. of Persia, had 
quietly adopted the motor as a pastime or asa 
convenient means of travel. How much more 
agreeable, indeed, it must be for these great 
personages to step into their car at the palace 
door and drive direct to their destination—ten, 
fifteen, or a hundred miles away—than to incur 
the tedium of a journey by special train, with 
all the prearrangement and publicity which it 
involves. The question of cost is not of prime 
importance, of course; but even under this 
head the comptrollers of households must see 
advantages. 
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THE KING 


Continental Rulers. — The King of the 
Belgians was one of the earliest’ sovereigns to 
appear ex automobile, and has made, perhaps, 
more use of his stud of cars than any other. 
It is comparatively rarely that he goes by 
train, generally moving about by road or in 
his yacht. As he often travels considerable 
distances, such as to Paris from his own 
capital, great attention has been devoted to 
the comfort of his vehicles, and one special 
style of body has come to be called after his 
Majesty. His choice has chiefly fallen upon 
the French manufacturers, but Prince and 
Princess Albert possess a Gobron-Brillié from 
the Belgian works. The German Emperor 
has, as might have been expected, mainly 
considered the motor as an adjunct to the 
army. He is from time to time causing care- 


ful experiments to be made both of the light 
car as a method of conveyance for generals 
in the field. and of despatches from them to 
their subordinates and also of the heavier 
type of vehicle for transport. Nor has he 
entirely left the matter to others, but has 
himself taken part in manceuvres by motor. 
The Kaiser is, of course, fully alive to the 
commercial future of the new locomotion, 
and gave one of the handsomest prizes for 
the Paris-Berlin race. The King of Italy is 
most enthusiastic and has driven a great deal 
up and down the’ peninsula, not always 
exempt from those misfortunes which occur 
even in the best-regulated motor establish- 


ments. The King of Spain, too, has passed 
his novitiate. Presidents of the French 


Republic have, curiously enough, not been 
so forward in the matter, though M. Faure 
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has been steadily increasing his stable of 
cars and the frequency of his excursions 
upon them. Recently a Master of the Motors 
was appointed in the royal houszhold, a proof 
that there is no intention of relinquishing the 
new carriages. 


The Queen’s Motor Car.—At Sandring- 
ham the cars are much in evidence. Besides 
those kept for the royalties themselves there 
are others which fetch visitors from Wolferton 
Station, as, for instance, companies com- 
manded to play before their Majesties, and 
others again which serve on shooting days, 
bringing the luncheon, conveying beaters, and 
so on. In the Park Queen Alexandra often 
drives her own electric carriage accompanied 
by one of her ladies. The Prince of Wales 
went to Islington to see the Automobile Club 
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IN HIS MOTOR WITH MR. JOHN SCOTT MONTAGU, M.P. 


evinced his interest in the national industry, 
and M. Loubet has personally done much to 
help it. 


And our Own.—Our own gracious King 
and Queen have given their people a strong 
lead in automobilism, as they always do in 
movements which are for the benefit of the 
country and its toiling multitudes. His 
Majesty when Prince of Wales spent an 
immense amount of time upon the housing 
question, and his present patronage of the 
motor, if Mr, Balfour is right in thinking 
that improved means of transit is the key of 
the problem, may be regarded as a continua- 
tion of the same good work. But King Edward 
cares for motoring for its own sake. Ever 
since his first trial three years or so ago he 
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Exhibition a month or two ago, and it was 
very plain that his Royal Highness was not 
altogether inexpert in the mysteries of the 
motor. One of his first experiences was 
while staying at the Hendre, where .he and 
the Duchess, as the Princess then was, un- 
deterred by the foul weather, motored to 
Raglan, Tintern, and many other places of 
interest round Monmouth. The Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, again, only the other 
day were motoring in Warwickshire. Alto- 
gether the British reigning house is highly 
distinguished among royal automobilists, and 
no class of his Majesty’s subjects is more 
cordial in its devotion then motor men. They 
have only one wish remaining unfulfilled, that 
some day a mechanical state coach may bear 
the King to Westminster. 
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A STORY OF THE CORONATION. 


elpow Benson, not yet quite Barrister-at-Law 

but very near it, leaned back in the worn 
leather arm chair of his chambers and indulged 
in a few samples of the language which is not, 
perhaps, strictly illegal, but is always unparlia- 
mentary. He had his excuse; was it not 
three days before the coronation procession, 
and had he not succeeded, by unwonted 
economy, in purchasing two very fair seats in 
the Strand at £5 each for his Nora and 
himself (her surname was Burke and her eyes 
were Irish), and now his Aunt Eliza, whom 
he dared not offend, asked him to escort her 
to a cheap seat somewhere off Fleet Street. 

There was the hateful sloping obsolete 
handwriting on two odd half-sheets of other 
people’s letters :— 

“ My dear Thomas,—As there is little like- 
lihood of my being able to witness another 
coronation I have decided to take a seat in 
Red Tape Court, Fleet Street, which the 
rector assures me gives a very good view of 
the procession, though not directly on the 
street, and is cheap at a guinea, though I told 
him I consider it a very sarge amount to pay, 
especially as I do not take champagne, which 
is included, and shall expect five shillings to 
be returned to me; but the rector said he 
could not do this as he was only acting for a 
friend. 1 shall expect you, therefore, to mect 
me at Euston [here followed full directions] 
and come with me on the morning. You 
will be able to see from the street as you are 
tall. 

‘The rector thought I had better not come 
now, but I had a strong presentiment that I 
ought to go, and when itis borne in on me | 
feel I must obey.” 

Tom threw down the letter and groaned, 
for he knew his aunt’s ways. Whenever she 
wanted to do anything she was sure to have 
a ‘‘strong presentment” that she must do it, 
for she thought that she was the object of a 
very special providence. 

Her nephew picked up the letter again, 
intending to fling it into his waste-paper 
basket, but before he did so his eyes 
caught the letters, “P.S.,”’ and remem- 
bering that Nora Burke’s letters generally had 
the cream in the postscript, he read Aunt 
Eliza’s epilogue. It was surely a_ special 
leading, as his aunt would have said, that 
moved sim, fora way of escape flashed on 
him as he iead. “P.S.,” the old lady had 
written, ‘I hope you are reading hard for your 
examination for the final bar tripos, or what- 
ever the name of the thing is. You must let 
nothing interfere with your work.” 

Now Tom Benson had been letting several 
things, principally Nora, interfere with his 
work ; but he was no fool, and was practically 
certain of getting through his not very for- 
midable examination. Still, his aunt’s post- 
script gave him an opening, and he took it 
with a promptness that augured well for his 
legal career. 

“My dear Aunt Eliza,” he wrote, “I have 
been working very hard for my examination 
in English law lately, for I feel it due to you 
that I should not only pass but pass with 
credit. So, though I should like very much 
to meet you and escort you to your seat, I feel 
it would not be right for me to spare the time 


AUNT ELIZA 


from study. I do not think you will derive satis- 
faction from attending the coronation. The 
criminal classes will be out in great numbers. 
The charge you mention (one guinea) is exorbi- 
tant for Red Tape Court. I hope you will 
consider how precious your life and health 
are to all your fam ly and will not come to 
London. If Ido not hear from you! shall 
conclude that you are not coming.” For Tom 
thought that the saving of a stamp and two 
half-sheets of notepaper might very well turn 
the balance in his aunt’s frugal mind. 

She did write, nevertheless, declaring 
her intention of coming, but she utilised an 
envelope already stamped and addressed to 
somebody else which had not been sent and: 
was kept for future use. The Post Office 
Officials, with unerring instinct, forwarded 
the letter to the erased address. So Tom 
rejoiced when the procession’ morning came 
and he had heard no word from his aunt. 
He went out early and met Nora Burke and 
escorted her to a stand near Covent Garden. 
He was very happy; Nora was in her 
most charming mood, and the flags fluttered 
gaily. 

Suddenly Tom turned pale and clutched 


Nora’s arm with a grip-that made her start. - 


She turned to protest, but saw that he was 
gazing with a look of frozen horror into the 
crowd beneath them. Following his gaze she 
saw a tall, gaunt woman, well dressed in the 
fashion of a bygone day, with a fearsome 
bonnet, struggling towards the roadway. 

“Tom,” whispered Nora, “ who is she ?” 
Do you know her? Can she be——” 

“Oh my prophetic soul!” groaned Tom. 
My aunt !” 

Aunt Eliza it was, thrilling with indigna- 
tion from the jet aigrette of her bonnet to the 
broad toes of her shoes. On coming up 
the previous night thcre was no nephew to 
meet her, and she dared not, and indeed 
could not, cross coronation London to his 
chambers, Consequently she had resolved 
to reach her seat in Red Tape Court by 
herself, in which laudable effort, having 
started after dayl reak—not, as she should 
have done, before—she had made her way to 
the Strand by sheer force of elbow. 


“Your aunt?” echoed Nora. ‘Then 
she dd come after all. Get behind me, 
Tom, quick. What ave we to do?” 

“7 don’t know,” groaned Tom. “She’s 


safe to see me, or else she'll go to my 
chambers and find I’m not reading as | said 
I should be. It’s all up with me.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell the truth and shame 
the devil, Tom ?” asked Nora, half laughing 
but not far from crying. 

“1 would if it had been only the devil,” 
Tom whispered back, “but you don’t know 
Aunt Eliza. Just look at her now.” 

And, indeed, the good lady was worth 
observing. She had pushed her way nearly 
to the front of the mass of people and was 
engaged in a heated discussion with a huge 
mounted constable. 

“Policeman,” Aunt Eliza exclaimed in a 
shrill and rasping voice, “how can | get to 
Red Tape Court ? ” 

“JT don’t know, mum,” answered the 
horseman curtly but not unkindly, reining 
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in his horse, which exhibited a disposition to 
practise the new waltz step. 

“Don’t you know where it is ?” demanded 
the lady acrimoniously. 

“Oh, yes, I #xow well enough,” said the 
stolid guardian of the peace. “It’s five 


‘minutes from ’ere, but you won’t get there 


to-day, not in five-hours.” 

“ And why not, young man ?” said the old 
lady severely. “Are you making fun of me ?” 

“That's right, lidy,” put in an under-sized, 
sharp-nosed young fellow with a dirty face 
who was edging his way towards the scene 
of contest. “ You tike ’is number down and 
don’t stand no nonsense. ’E thinks ’e’s 
everybody because ’is ’oss ain’t throwed him 
for five ’ole minutes.” The policeman flushed 
with resentment but could not see the satirist, 
and his wrath was audible in his tone. 

“Vm not making fun of anybody,” he 
gruffly -retorted, ‘but Red Tape Court’s the 
other side of the road, and you can’t cross till 
the procession’s over.” 

The well-dressed occupants of the stand 
were now taking an intelligent interest in the 
altercation, and Tom doubly dreaded recog- 
nition when his aunt, gazing round for help, 
happened to rest her eycs on the seats. She 
resolved on heroic measures. 

“Policeman!” she gasped, “let me 
across and I’ll give yeu—I’ll give you six- 
pence!” She was overneard by. the dirty- 
faced youth, who was now quite near her. 

““That’s right, lidy,”- he remarked again. 
“Bless you, ’e’d run ‘is own father in -for 
sixpence,.’e would, and knock ’im abaht when 
’e got ‘im/in the stition, too. ’Ere now, come 
on, lidy, I'll see yer through for the price of a 
pint. Red Tape Court is it? This wye!” 

He cleared a narrow space with  well- 
directed lunges of two sharp elbows, .and 
Aunt Eliza followed him mechanically, edging 
along on the side of the very stand on which 
her nephew. was crouching to escape. her 
glance. Nora turned to him now. 

“Tom, you must look after your aunt,” 
she said. ‘‘ l’m sure that man is a thief.” 

“How can 1?” ‘Tom feebly objected, 
when suddenly the necessity came. The 
dirty-faced youth, having drawn the old lady 
into an angle under the wall of the stand, 
had pounced on his victim. Aunt Eliza 
resisted, but her bag was wr nched from her 
hand, she was sent reeling against the board- 
ing by a savage push, and the plunderer was 
dodging into the crowd when Tom vaulted 
the wooden parapet and literally fell on the 
robber. The hooligan collapsed, and Tom tore 
the bag from him. ‘Then the thief, recovering, 
dived among legs like a snake through the 
long grass and rose yards away, while Tom 
turned to his aunt. The shock of seeing 
her nephew coming on the shock of the 
robbery had been too much for her, and she 
had fainted. Tom picked her up, and prop- 
ping her against the wall looked round for 
assistance. Nora’s voice came from the 
stand above him. 

‘Hand her up, Tom !” she cried, “ quick, 
Lefore she gets hurt. Help me, somebody !” 

Aunt Eliza was a fair weight, but Tom 
lifted her;.two gentlemen from neighbour- 
ing seats lent a hand, and Aunt Eliza was 
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propped and dragged over the wooden 
parapet and placed in Tom’s vacant seat, to 
be revived by a sympathetic smelling bottle 
from her own sex and a sympathetic brandy 
flask from the other. Nora came back to her 
place above Tom. 

“Now, Tom,” she said, “throw up 
her bag.” Tom obeyed. ‘ Now, stay 
down there, for Heaven’s sake, and: [’ll 
look after her. Mind, you don’t know me 
afterwards, and think of some story to tell 
her. Good-bye; dear,” and with a wave 
of a kiss Nora hurried back to Aunt Eliza. 

The latter soon revived, especially 
after receiving her bag and finding. her 
purse intact in it. She confided her 
troubles to Nora and dwelt especially on 
the marvellous apparition of her nephew, 
Thomas. Nora was assiduous in her 
attentions and suggested that the good 
lady should leave Mr. Thomas—if that 
was his name—to explain afterwards, and 
in the meantime a friend was unable to 
come and take th2 seat next to hers and 
would her new friend occupy it and see 
the procession? Aunt Eliza graciously 
assented when she was quite clear that 
there was nothing to pay. She had an 
excellent view. Tom saw little, but he was 
busy composing his explanation. 

After the procession he entered the stand 
and Aunt Eliza graciously introduced him to 
Miss Nora Burke and commanded him to 


Our Third Double Acrostic Prize 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 2. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
‘rom winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
[:ditor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
10 correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers “‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post ox the second Monday following the 
date of issue, z.2., answers to the thirteenth 
acrostic (dated July 25) must be delivered 
not Jater than first post on Monday, July 7. 

6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
‘““Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
o jected to as leading to confusion. The real 


thank that lady, which he did with effusion. 
Then came the request for explanation. 

+ “You see, aunt,” said Tom earnestly, “I 
was sitting reading The Law of Real Pro- 
perty”—the very name carried conviction— 


FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS ONLY 


A Monthly Prize of £5 for the best Photograph 


Until further notice “ The Tatler” is offering 
a ptize of £5 every month for the most 
interesting amateur photograph, Photographs 
(snapshots or time-exposures) may deal with 


any subject—sporting, social, theatrical, or 
eccentric. No photograph will be returned and 
the Editor reserves the right of publishing any 
photographs received, but for every photograph 
published payment will be made. The photo- 
graphs should be carefully packed and ad- 
dressed to the Kodak Editor, “ The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, E.C., and have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written on 
the back 


“when I had a strong presentiment that you 
were in danger somewhere near me. I never 
expected you to be in town. I had received 
no letter, but I was led to the very spot where 
you were. I saw a fellow attack you. I 


name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Double Acrostic No. 13 
(Third Series) 


Society and sport together meet 
To score, to sit, to flirt, to eat. 


. One of two sections of the Frenchman's tongue. 


. Less A, a dwarf we loved, or should, when young. 
. Whipped by the wind I fly before the wave. 
. This Prince of Midian headless found a grave. 


. Sir Ralph, the Red, a dog, a traveller keen. 

. Of old hath seat of Indian Empire been. 

. Forget me and the whole will surely fall. 

. Within the Ring this tr2asure tempts them all. 
. Once leader, now tobacconist, not small. 
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Solution of Double Acrostic No. 10 
(Third Series) 


Teepe eee aces VV er Agee eo, 
Fyn 32) A Cc E 
iS} E E R 
Fig (0) R B 
5. M oO N E Y 
3 ‘So thsayer,’’ ‘‘ Sorcerer,'’ and ‘‘ Stargazer '’ are 


accepted.” 

5. Some curious varieties of spelling are accepted, 

Correct answers have been received from—Agate, 
Algo, Atin, Antonio, Aurélie, Aramis, Amac, Ancesmur, 
Aza, Arbaces. Addled-head, Arlencar, Aylwards, Aobo- 
patai, Amsi, Alex, Bydand, Billum, Booboo, Blueloch, 
Babagee, Burlington, Boodles, Brownie, Bentroyato, 
Berth, Blackie, Bumblebee, Bosso, Benmore, Blinko, 
Bird, Babu, Barum, Babs, Bumbo, Beaconsfield, Bamloc, 
Bhong, Boveen, Bessarabia, Bellasis, Beagle, Bacillus, 
Bonbon, Cherokee, Cobbler, Codling, Cornuto, Coomb, 
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sprang on him and rescued your purse. 
Then Miss Burke, seeing you were overcome, 
asked me to lift you to her. Was it not 
wonderful ? ” 

“Tt was marvellous indeed, Thomas,” 
said his aunt. “These dispensations 
are mysterious and we cannot fathom 
them.” 

“Yes, yes, aunt,” assented Tom 
hurriedly, “but now I think we can get 
to my chambcrs for tea. Perhaps Miss 
—Miss Burke would come too.” 

Miss Burke would. In fact, she seemed 
to know the way, and when Tom opened 
the outer door she dashed in waving a lace 
handkerchief in her hand and halted in 
front of Tom’s desk where a thick legal 
volume lay open, as it had done for the last 
ten days. 

“Look, look, Miss Temperley !” she ex- 
claimed to Aunt Eliza pointing to the desk 
with a flourish of her hand, “there is the 
book Mr. Benson was reading—Law of 
Real Property. \sn’t it marvellous ?” 

Aunt .Eliza pressed forward to look 
at the open volume with awe. Tom, 
behind her, turned an anxious glance on 
Nora. : 
“Tvs all right, ye omadhaun,” she 
murmured in the stage Irish that she 
sometimes affected. ‘Sure I dusted it with 
my handkerchief before she saw it at all 
at all.” 


Competition. 


Coltie, Centurion, Cassandra, Chums, Cumpy, Clare, 
Changiabhut, Chippie, Cockie, Coquitas, Charter-party, 
Clickles, Cheshire-cat, Cinderella, Chaff, Clovepink, 
Crumpsall, Chicot, Christmas, Candid, Cardo, Charlock, 
Donna, Dorridge, Depot, Duplex, Doric, Dafne, Dugli, 
Donovan, Devilina, Danesfort, Dodo, Daffodil, Dunwood, 
Daddy, Discoverer, Derry, Debenture, Droffas, Dorymane, 
Dominie, Evergreen, Eloc, Edreyn, Elmina, Ellart, 
Ellhay, Essendon, Enraw, Ercles, Elfin, Edina, Emor, 
Eel, Eitnua, Elbo, Felday, Faz, Fritz, Fluff, Frisco, 
Flamingo, Finola, Flora, Ferret, Florodora, Flosager, 
Glenholme, Glanea, Games, Guess-aright, Golo, Gigas, 
Grappler, Geraldine, Gipsy, Gnol, Glevum, Gwladys, 
Gander, Gortmore, Hyffu, Hoparch, Herb, Hope, 
Hibernia, Hattrick, Heckle, Haiya, Herminia, Hadsell, 
Halcro, H.H.H., Halroy, Heather-bell, lolanthe, Invicta, 
Ignota, Iglix, Ignosi, Indignus, Joko, Japanese, Jimp, 
Jap, Jako, Kifta, Kelpie, Kispig, Katejenks, Kenmor, 
Kram, Ko, Legumdoctor, Laurier, Ladbroke, Leamington, 
Lav, Lethe, Lierre, Liquidfuel, Leafrule, Laggan, Lamp- 
lighter, Lhiver, Law, Loidis, Leather, Lambro, Luck, 
Leslie, Larkspur, Leucander, Minorca, Mariamne, 
Monachus, Macwhitlow, Major, Maoriland, Musty, 
Mimosa, March-hare, Mourino, Martin's-nest, Mouse, 
Moonface, Mummer, Motor-car, Madcap, Malvina, 
Melema, Mimic, Melitza, Magunota, Mordenboss, Micat, 
Maggot, Northampton, Noorie, Nibs, Novara, Nimble, 
Notxac, Narola, Normanhaugh, New-beginner, Norreys, 
Opus, Ooloo, Oh-girls, Ouard, Ominate, Oubit, Outsider, 
Pooka, Penwoman, Psyche, Pongkyle, Piebald, P.tience, 
Piscator, Perhaps, Polmont, Primrose, Porcupine, I ene- 
trator, Pinkie, Petrol, Perky, Perugia, Pippip, Picklock, 
Patlamutla, Phunga, Ping-pong, Polonia, Piccaninny, 
Pinkun, Rowbarton, Robin, Rustica, Roryomore, Ruffino, 
Ryde, Res, Ronin, Skedaddle, Seaforth, Spenner, Santoy, 
Smarg, Shirley, St. Quentin, Seagull, Sparrow, Scara- 
muccio, Seeta, Snevets, Spartan, Sturford, Silver, Sale- 
mina, She, Sarnia, Steuma, Solvo, Semaj, Spero, Simona, 
Sec, Selyom Sarac'n, Shamrock, Sterne, Tina, Toddles, 
Tipperary-boy, Tatler, Tucker, Tosmac, Tramp, Tinker, 
Twoees, Twig, The-Hen, Totlander, Tarbrush, Tatlera, 
Triumvirate, Trecastell; Tubbs, Tyne, Trottiwee, Uncle 
(Caslett), United, Uncle-Stout, Usher, Valentine, Var- 
vicus, Vernon, Victor, Wasp, Wybith, Wharfe, Wildfire, 
Waherne, Winifred, Westwater, Wink, Warrat, Wigwam, 
Wyst, Walrus, Yoicks, Yoko, Yellow, Yamecir, Yram, 
Yenhow, Zany, Zingari, Zazel, Zyzy, Zeta, Zyx, 


‘‘Piscator’’ put “ Othello” instea1 of ‘ Orlando” in 
No.8. 

‘ Halroy '’ is advised to read the correspondence in the 
issue for June 4 with regard to her Whitsuntide answ r, 
which was credited, to her. All solutions that were 
correct and arrived in time have been credited to her. 


No answers for No.8 were received from ‘‘ Perky"' cr 
“« Perugia.’ It wculd b2 better, perhaps, nct to po t them 
on S-~ *-~ ’nt earlier. 
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A Patriotic Nation.—After all, though the pessimists will have 
it that the world is growing sceptical and d/asé, weary and wicked, 
lacking in all the virtues that it possessed in the early days of 
history, there must surely be plenty of saving grace left in us. 
How are they otherwise to account for the magnificent burst of 
patriotism which the coronation of our King and Queen has 
called forth from men and women alike, and for the genuine heart- 
felt jubilation that seems.to have penetrated this week to every 
corner of our great Empire? Loyalty and love of country must be 
inborn instincts after all, and that is why the heroic verses of 
Macaulay’ burnt 
into our very souls 
in our pinafore 
days, and why the 
patriotic fervour of 
Scott never loses 
its charm, and the 
rushing force of 
Kipling carries us 
bodily away. It is 
the reason, too, 
why every __ little 
back slum _ in 
London has its 
fluttering rags of 
bunting, and the 
milkman ties his 
hat up with red, 
white, and blue 
ribbons when no 
one save a belated 
cat or two is about 
to see, and why the 
errand boy carries 
a barely recognis- 
able portrait of the 
loveliest lady in the land 
proudly in his buttonhole 
under the impression that 
he is doing her honour by 
this parody of the photo- 
graphic art. The motive 
is the main thing, and that 
being essentially good in 
every case no right-minded 
person should criticise the 
result. 


‘MY LADY'S MIRROR: 
eo 


RHE TALLER 


CIB ACTA GES 


* CAMPBELL. 


Coronation Robes. — From a woman’s point of view, or more 
properly from that of the fashion chronicler, the array of peers and 
peeresses will be one of the least interesting parts of Thursday’s. 
pageant. Beyond the slight difference in the cut of the robes and 
the make of the coronets, according to the rank of the wearer, and 
most of us are already quite familiar with these trifling differences,. 
there is nothing left to say about them save the trimmings and 
jewellery. As regards the first, there are some very~ wonderful 
embroideries which will see the light on that occasion, and a great 
deal of taste and ingenuity have been spent upon these. Lady Jersey, 
for instance, has chosen some exquisite Indian 
work, with which to adorn the front of her 
petticoat, and which has proved most effective 
in the hands of that clever creator of modes, 
Kate Reily, Ltd., of Dover Street. The 
Duchess of Portland’s petticoat and stomacher 
are embroidered, I hear, in silver feathers 
and gold Louis bows, while the snake 
which is to be seen in the Portland 
quarterings is depicted on her kirtle, and 
the fronts of her robe are festooned with 
gold cords instead of hanging straight. Dia- : 
mond, pearl, and silver work will be much ex 
évidence and has been most cleverly treated,. 
but it is lace which has been unanimously 
voted as first favourite and the fabric far 
excellence for the supplementing of the corona- 
tion robes, while the fact, too, that from time 
immemorial lace has figured at the coronations 
of kings and queens makes the vogue a par- 
ticularly appropriate one. 


Gems and Lace.—Some of the valuable 
pieces of lace are being gem-set, but the 
majority of people, even those who have no 
lack of lovely gems which would have lent 
themselves bravely to their adornment, have 
preferred to leave their priceless flounces and 
panels, mellowed in many cases to the colour of old 
ivory, just as they are, and a great many of them 
are worth as much as a diamond parure of the 
first water. I hear, too, that in view of the fact that 
thee has been a demand for home manufactures 
lacemakers in the little Devonshire village of Honiton 
have received a number of important orders, and a 
great deal has come from Ireland, of course. People 
of an economical turn of mind have substituted 
velveteen for silk velvet for their trains and robes, 
and considering that a coronation gown is essentially 
a historic garment I confess such an economy is a 
little surprising. From a distance the difference is 
hardly discernible, but at close quarters an experienced 
eye can detect it at once, and what a difference 
there is in the respective weights. 


4H Sonn 


THE CORONATION ROBES OF A BABY PEERESS 


Elizabeth Adeline Mary Baroness Clifton, who is the daughter of the late 7th Earl of Darnley, is in her third year. Although she will not appear at 
the curonation her robes have been made after the regulation pattern by Hancock and James, Grafton Street, the stomacher and petticoat being 
re richly embroidered in silver and paillettes and softened with lace 
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Harmonious Combination.—As to the 
jew Is there will be as remarkable a display 
as has ever before graced a great historic 
occasion. A great many family heirlooms 
have been reset for the coronation, and 
jewellers have been busy with new designs 
and alterations of various kinds. The choice 
of gems will of necessity be a little restricted 
as there are certain stones which will by no 
means accord with the crimson of the robes ; 
but opals, rubies, garnets, emeralds, and 
diamonds will probably be first favourites, and 
of these the combination of opals and diamonds 
will perhaps be the most attractive. In view 
of this fact it is to be hoped that people will 
cast aside their superstitious prejudices’ for at 
least once in a way. ‘So much jewellery is 
worn, too, nowadays that even those who do 
not possess a number of heirlooms have added 
considerably to their resources of. late, and 
the result will be a magnificent blaze amid the 
ranks of the peeresses on coronation day. 


little paste balls ; the hat designed to be 
worn with it was of écru straw veiled with 
ivory lace with just a hint of black velvet in 
its soft draperies, and was supplemented with 
little tight market bunches of alternate white 
and red rosebuds all round the brim. Another 
charming gown was in green and _ white 
foulard adorned with lines of narrow moss- 
green velvet ribbon caught with tiny paste 
buckles. It was trimmed, too, with Irish 
crochet lace, and the wearer had chosen for 
head-gear a hat of simple écru straw trimmed 
with white tulle and acacias and a bow of 
green velvet. A white tulle boa caught at 
intervals with little wreaths of red-tipped field 
daisies gave the prettiest and most effective 
finish in the world. 


The Possibilities of Piqué.—White piqué 
gowns for morning wear are running it very 
close in Paris with linen. They look wonder- 
fully well with Irish crochet lace, so well, in fact, 


PEERESSES’ CORONATION ROBES 
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are finished with little Pompadour rose 
wreaths slipped over the top, and the hand- 
painted effects are more than ever popular. 


“Homely Hints.”—The qucstion of what 
we ought or ought not to eat is one which 
should by rights be of paramount importance 
to us even if it is nothing of the kind. I have 
lately been studying one of the most practical 
and sensible little books in existence on the 
subject entitled Homely Hints on Diet and 
Cookery, by M. Alphonse, and_ published by 
the Homely Hints Publishing Comp ny, 46, 
Holborn Viaduct, E.C. It is not often that 
one comes across a book which really helps 
one out of a difficulty, but anyone who is at 
all dyspeptic can trust this capital little 
volume to assist them materially, 


DELAMIRA. 


For rules concerning correspondence, see 
previous issues. 


PEREZ Nas LBA. CHD 


The above robes were made for the Countess of Jersey and Lady Tweedmouth by Kate Reily, Ltd., af Dover Street 


Pretty Gowns.—What with all the garden 
parties, balls, and dinners following upon the 
coronation the dressmakers are well-nigh as 
busy as they can be. There is so much white 
being worn, too—in Paris it is a veritab'e 
white season. I have seen quite half-a-dozen 
white taffetas gowns in course of construction 
without a tint of colour, one of the prettiest 
being adorned with three or four full flounces 
from the waist, each flounce being cut out into 
a vandyke pattern and finished with a little 
pinked-out.ruche. There was a plain front 
panel covered with a latticework of narrow 
white velvet ribbon, and the bodice, which was 
arranged in deep box pleats, had the fronts 
arranged in the same fashion. The very wide 
gathered ceinture was clasped at the waist with 
a couple of old paste buckles and had floating 
sash ends of taffetas finished with a fringe of 


that: one seems actually to “discover” the 
possibilities of Irish crochet anew. They are 
made for the most part very simply, and pre- 
suming that the dazzling whiteness is proved 
to be trying to a wearer past her premidre 
jeunesse it is always open to her to tone down 
the effect with a black or coloured hat. The 
shot voiles are also immensely in requisition, 
while for morning attire there is nothing in 
better taste than a bright navy voile made 
up over silk of its own shade, and either 
strapped with taffetas to match or supple- 
mented by écru lace. As regards the 
accessories, the newest veils are in black and 
white, and exceedingly becoming they are, 
bien entendu, for a woman who may have 
those worrying little evidences of time to hide, 
though they are by no means to be recom- 
mended generally. Many of the sunshades 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Crare,—Get a pair of the P. and S. Correct Form 
corsets manufactured by Pretty and Sons, Ltd., Ipswich. 
They ought to suit your figure as the distinguishing mark 
of them is the long, sloping bust with the straight front- 
line. You can order them through your draper or out- 
fitter and you will find out all about them by writing for 
one of the little booklets- of the firm, A pale green toile 
Japonaise would go admirably with your lace. No; I do 
not recommend you to ‘‘dip"’ it, the old ivory shade 
is far prettier and proclaims its age and value at 
once. 


Hopr.—Vickery of 178-81 and 183, Regent Street, has 
such a large assortment of coronation souvenirs that you 
would have no difficulty in making your selection, One 
of the most charming is the coronation bracelet formed of 
the royal crown and ciphers and the peeresses’ coronets- 
In plain gold the price is only £6 6s. and you could, of 
course, have it sent to any part of the world direct from 
there. 


N. W.—I think you should not delay seeing a doctor 
any longer. Do let me urge you to consult one at once. 
Indeed, I sympathise with you most sincerely. 
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“The Merry Wives of Windsor” at Her Majesty’s. 
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DRAWN BY Cc. A. BUCHEL 


In this picture Sir John Falstaff is seen with the two merry wives, Mrs. Page (Miss Terry) on his right and Mrs. Ford (Mrs. Kendal) on his left 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


n golfing annals 1902 will certainly .be 
known as the year of the H’s. 
international and the two championships took 
Hutchings 
amateur and //erd won the open. 
Hezlet won the ladies’ championship, and in 


place at Hoylake. 


all probability Mr. Ailton will win 
the Irish. The Haskell ball itself 
would make the year famous. 
“T°he war in South Africa is 
now happily over, and it is 
fitting on this page to point to the 
put which sportsmen of all kinds, 
so many of whom have fallen, 
have played in bringing it to a 
successful end. The gallan 
defenders of Ladysmith, Mafe- 
king, and Kimberley relieved the 
tedium of the sieges and kep 
themselves fit by playing at polo, 
cricket, and football, and al 
through the war the devotees of 
golf, when duty permitted and the 
ground was at all suitable, playec 


many extempore matches, 


WV Batever may be said about 

the conduct of the war and 
the efficiency of our soldiers there 
can be no doubt that the sports- 
manlike spirit in which our men 
fought was fully appreciated by 
the Boers and will be of the 
greatest service now that the work 
of pacifying “and settling the 
country has to be faced. 


n this connection it will interest 
golfers to know that before 
the war the Dutch, both of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State, had taken to golf and joined 
freely with the English in its 
pursuit. Ex-President Steyn him- 
self was president of the Bloem- 
fontein Golf Club, and many other 
eminent Dutchmen held office in 
other clubs. 


(Golf is a Dutch as well as qa Scottish game, 
and now the hostilities are over it may 
be taken for granted that these friendly sport- 


ing relations will be resumed 


greater cordiality, and it would not be too 
much to say that sport of every kind will be 


one of the most powerful factors 
in healing the war bitterness and 
in bringing about the union and 
fusion of the two races. . The 
statesman and diplomatist can do 
much, but the friendly~ rivalries 
and close personal relations of 
athletic sport will do more to 
bring about a good and lasting 
understanding and do it more 
quickly, 
Gat continues to spread on the 
Continent. The Vienna 
Golf Club, which was started last 
year, is in a flourishing condition, 
Mr. A. Percy Bennett of the 
British Embassy is the honorary 
secretary. The Berlin. Golf Club 
is firmly established and has a 
membership of nearly one hundred, 
ssful 


and there are also highly succ 
clubs at Bremen and _ Baden- 
Baden, and now a new club, called 


By Garde 


interest 
display 


the Kitzeberg Golf Club, hasbeen founded 
The- near Kiel under the patronage of Prince 


Henry of Prussia. The course has notphagsem 

the formally opened yet, but a few. week 
Miss Prince and Princ 
there is every prospect of an excellent co 


ss Henry played over i 


ARNAUD MASSEY 


The Biarritz professional who competed in the open 
at Hoylake 


Ao ardent supporter of continental gol 

Grand Duke Michael of Russia wal 
of the spectators at the recent open cham 
even ship at Hoylake. His Imperial High 
who was the guest of Mr. A. H. Cros 
followed the proceedings with the ke 


To Ranji 


There was once a Runjeet Singh who in India 
The-Lion of the Punjab they called him ; 
And he scored against his foes till a bigger star 4 
And the British power came and overhauled 


Now another Ranjeet Singh has become a star a 
Of .cricket--but the Thames is not the Gang 
So we mispronounce his name as we laud this It 
And talk of Runjeet’s latest score as Ranji’s. 


For as Ranji he is known to the multitudes who 
No scientific spelling (ran for run). 

But they’ve known the way to cheer his brilliant p 
And the cheering, you may bet, is not yet d 


It’s a treat to see him wield the willow blade a 
May the years to come his triumphs still pro 
In our batsmen’s foremost van, Like another fa 
“*He’s a credit to his country and his name, 
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